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COUNCIL MBETIKG. 

Cchmbo Miuevm, Jfardi 5, I$I6, 

PrcMBb: 

Tbe Hon'Us Sir Christoflel 0b>7ouolceto. Kit., Saoior Yioe* 
Pr«&idm, m the Chftir. 

SirP. Aruiiiohftlara. Dr. A. N«a, U.B.C.8. 

Cenbeb. 2£r. A. Ueiulia Oo&eaaker*. 

’ Ur. R. O. AAthoAin. UwlidiTir. 

Ur. W. A. de save. J.P. 

Ur. E. B. F. Sueter. C.CS. \ Benorvj 
Ur. Otrerd A. JMe^. C.C.S. / See^UiriM. 

Bumeer. 

1. Read mid ccodnoed UingCee of the lest ConocU Ueetii^; 
held on the S7th Korembor, ISIS. 

t. Reed end pee e ed tbe dreFb of the Anaual Report for ISIS, 
fgbjeet to e few elteretiooe. 

8. Coneiderod date boameee for tbe AnnoAf Owierel 
Ueetifig. 

Ur. Joeepb cn e atipped tbet tbe Preeidept wee of opinion tJut 
e Peper, now bcdog iwepered bj l£r. E. J. Weyfend, Aeeistent 
UiPer&l Surveyor, im '* the Stooea of tbe Kevereine/' wee m. 
tereeting raisable for reeding et e Ueeting of tbe Society. 

ReeoJved,—ThetUr. Weyiead’e Peper be eecepted for reeding 
end poblioetion. 

Reeolved,—Tbet tbe Armn^l Oeneret Ueelisg be held on the 
27th hKeroh, end thet tbe bnezneei be ee foUowe 
1. Uinatee. 

3. Anaoel Report for 19 LS. 

9. Eleetioa of OfGcO'Beerem 

4. Ur. Weylend to reed hie on '*tbe SConee 

of tbe Newemtae.** 

4. Ur. J oee p b reed e letter from John Eerwerd reeign* 
iog hie office of PreeideBt. 
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UoftmiAouslyrMolTod.—‘Th^t Sir PonnMQbftlam Anmiclialaia 
bo &omiMC«dfort)ie office of Pi'snideat Mid that the plwe of the 
Hon'ble Sir CJhrisMfW Obeyeeekore, who had to retire under 
Rule No. 18, be filJcd by Me. P. E. Pierie, M.A., C.C.S. 

6. Mr- Joseph moved, under Rule 10, that Mr. John Har- 
ward, M A., Oxoo., Director of Education, retiring President of 
the Society, be roooraroended for election as an Honorary Mero- 

Mr- Jeeeph aaid that Mr. Harward joined the Society in 1893, 
waa elected ae Honorary Seorstary in 1898. and bad been 
Preeident from 1912. __ ... 

Unanimously resolved,—ThatMr-John Harward be noraioated 
for eloodOB ss an Honorary Member for life of the Sooioty, 

6 Considered the nomination of Office-Bearers for 1916. 

Mr. Joseph pointed out that Dr, A. Nell and Mudalij^ A. 
Mendis Gunasekara retired by seniority, and Mceere. P. B. Piens 
and F K. de Voe by least atteedanoe, 

BsMdved,—That MudaJiy&r A- Mendis Gunasekara and Dr, 
A. Nell be Tscorameadsd for re«eloction in plate of Kr, F. H. de 
Vos and Mr. P. E, Pieris, and that tbs Hon^ble Mr. K. Bala* 
siBBham end the Hon’hlo Sir CShrtetoflel Obeyeeskore be nomi- 
dI^ to the other two vsoanciee and that Sir PoonambaJam b 
place on the Council be filled by Mr. J. Earwnrd. 

7. Resolved,—To recommend tJ»at the Council be oompoaed 
as follows 

Patron; 
f Vacant.) 


Vic^-PVr^: 

Tbs Hon'We Mr. R, E. Stubbs, C.M.G. 


prtmdent: 

Six Ponnambalam Aruoichalam, Ki.. M.A., Cantab. 


Fio«.Pres^aM ; 

Mr. a Hartley, M.A., Cantab. 

The Right Rev. Dr. E. A. Copleeton, D.D.. Oxon, 
Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., Cantab., O.O.S. 

CounoU ; 


Mr. W, A. de Silva, J.P. 

Mr. R. G. Antboniee. 

Mr. E. W. Perera. 

Hr. D. B. Jayatilaka. B.A., 
L.L.B. 

Mr. 0. W. Hors fall. 

Dc. Jcee^ Pearson. D, So. 

Mr. H. Oodrington, B,A, 
Ozon., C.C.S. 

Honofory 
Mr. Gerard A. 


The Hon'ble Sir ChristoBel 
Obeyeeekere, Et. 
Mudaliydr A. Mendis Guna- 
Bekara. 

Dr- A- Nell, M.R-C-S. 

The Hon. Mr. K. Balaamg- 
bam. 

Mr. John Harward, M.A. 

Tfeoswer; 

Joseph, C,C.8. 


Honorary Secretaries: ^ 

Mr. E. B. P. Sueter, C,O.S. j Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


CcJombo Mit9eum, March 27, 29J6. 


Th« Hon ble Sir Cbi’lstonol ObeyMokere, Et., 

Senior Vjoe*!Pro6ident, in (Le Cboir. 

Mr. C. Hartley, M.A., C4ntdb., Vico.Preeidont. 

The Rc> Aov. Dr> E. A. Oo&leatoD» D.D., Vioe^Prealdent. 


Sir PonnAmbalftin Arunioh&- 
Inm , Kt., U. A., Oaotab. 
Mr. B. W. Byrde, C.C.S, 

Mr. W. B. DoUpiliillA. 

The Vea’blo F. H. do Wioton. 
Mr. W. A, de SiIta, J.P. 

Mr. J. 3. GoonewnrdaoA. 

Mr. AllacMon H. Oomoe. 

Mr. 0. W. HonfaU. 

Mr. C. H. Jollifte. 


Dr. A-NeH. MR.C.S. 

Mr. T. A. A. Rahim. 

Hr. Don^d Bobolera&n. 

Mr. W. SamaraainbA 
Mr, W- T, Southom, C.C.S. 
Ur. B. Sagarajeeingun. 

Mr. F. A. Tiweveraamlia. 

Mr, H. 8. WiieyoeiDha. 

Mr. C. P. Wijeyaratne, J.P,, 
U.P.M, 


Ur, B. B. F. SueUr, C.C.8. \ Honorary 

Mr. Gerard A. Joee^, C.C.S. S Secretariea. 

Viaicora : Sue ladies and Chir^^ghb gentlemen. 


1. Mr. B. B. P. SveCer read tbo Minutes of tba last Oeneral 
Meeting. 

2. Mr. Gerard A. Joseph read the following Annual Report 
of the Council lor 1916. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1916. 

The Ceunoil of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soolety 
have the honour to submit their Report for 1616. < 


MvsTiHGB aim Fapsss. • 

Two General Meetings of the Society were held during the 
year, la Maoeh the Annual General Meeting was held, when 
the Ananal Report was read and Mr. J. Harward. the President. 
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de]jver«d an AddrovN oa " Fra Uanro’f! Map.” Mr. W. A. de 
Silva read a Paper antiUed: '‘Tlia PopuUr Poetry ef tlia Sinlia* 
leas,'* at a Geoeral Moating on Octobor 18 th. at which Sis Ex¬ 
cellency Six lloberc Clialmoru presided. 


PuBLlOaTIOHB. 

One Number of tlie Journal, Vo). XXllL. No. 68, wae pub¬ 
lished during the year. It oontsined, in uddition to the pro* 
ceediogs of tbe Council and General MootmoR, '^le followios 
PApern:— 

1. “ Medical Literatnreof the Siolialrao,” by Mr. W. A. 

da Silva, J.P. 

2. ”Tiio Idth (Yorlahire) Begimrin& and its ooojieotion 

with Ceylon," by Mr. Charles B«itb. 

3. A Recent Find of Coins, by Mr. H. W. Cochineton. 

c.as. 

4. A lecture on ** The Failure of the Portugoeae and Che 

Smhalese People,” by Ur, P. F. Pieris, U. A. C.CS. 

The priotieg agreement with the Colombo Apothecaries Co. 
was perfected at the beginning of the ynar. The Journal for 
1914 is in the prees, and will be issued oarly in 1918. in which 
year it will be possible to £nieH the Journal for 1916. and to 
bring the work up to date. The printing of arrears is neoea- 
sarily slow, but throe seCs of the piety's publications—the 
Journal, Noteu and Queries and D^Oyly’a Diaries—will bo 
ready in 191C. 

Cetlom Notbs aku QuBftm. 

At aUeeting of the CounoU of this Society, hold on tlie 16eli 
November, 1916. it was unaniinouMly rceolved to resutne the 
publication of the Ceylon Notes and Qoeries. begioning from 
the first ^carter of 1916, 

D'OyxY‘8 Diaby. 

Vole. I. and □. of this work, with glossary, notes and index 
by Ur. H. W. Codrington, C.C.B.. are in the press and will be 
issned shortly. 

AnOBAOtOdlOAl. SUSTBY. 

Owing to the suspension of Arohisological operations there ia 
nothing te report under this head. 


Mbubsrs. 

The Society has now on its roll 436 Members: of these 45 are 
LifeMembere and nine Honorary Members. Dwring the past 
year the following Members were eleoted 
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MiAR Ko«& Bi’id^uaii; tbo Hon. 2klT, K. BAlBMmg};Ara; M«e«rA. 

J. P. lilAckfnore; A. E. ChiiatofCeJss, B.A., C.C.S. ; C. K. Col* 

lias. B.A.. C.C.S. :l>r. D.ir.M.dHSavft; Mosath. A. K. do SitvA; 
T. T. Pomondo; K. CmukrotaDoToriionAasa; Mensra. F. p. Jaya* * 
ainhft; D« A. Jayaamha; D. S B. Uahaoama; A. ATendia; Br. H. 
Mosrwartli, Ph.. D,; U, B. NawK, C.C.S. s 0. K. W. 

Ferora: Dr. S. C. Pad, MJ^.. T.fLC.S. ; HMsrtk U. 8. Kama* 
•ami Aijrar; N. A. M. Sonanayaka; S. Soyaapillai: A. VaUipuram; 
C. P. Wijeyaratina, J.P,, U.P.M. 

Lift-Members.—Tilt following ]>acaiua Lifo*Uembont during 
Cha yaar;—Mesara. R. (i. AntljonUz; T. K. CNapinun and S. R. 
C. T. Patta4)hi Cliottiyar. 

ilanpncd.—8b( Kembern nvigned:—Ur. P. A. Sii* 

John Koane, Barb.: W. Piyaratana Tharo {Aloaeiv. C. A. Per«ra; 

K. J« Sauadorn and L, 0. O. Woodhouaa. 

D«alAa.—Tha Council raoord with rogrot tha death of tha fol* 
loving Mem>Mra. via.Moaera. Chapman Diaa lUodaranaikai 
Jamas Conroy » C.C.S.; H. F. 0 . FyWs; H. A. Uiraodo; Sir 
W. W. Uitoboll. Kt. i Mr. J. Ir, P. Sidwanlana, HudaliyAr; tha 
Son. Sir H. VanCuylonburg and Ur. J. VanLangan1)org, K.C. 


LXBRAJIT. 

All tha booica in (ho Library liave Lad location iaa.'kB put on 
and have baan liatod. A atart has baen mada to oompllo a card 
oatalogua. Tha additions to the Library, including parts of 
panodioals, numborad 956. The Library Is indabtad for dona* 
tions to tbu followingSir R. 0. 'rampU, Sart .; tha Ai’obvo* 
Ic^al Survey of India; Royal Hlatorioal Raeaaroh Sociaty, 
Bangkok; Dr. A. K. Ooomara Swamy; tha Qovarnntenta of 
Bombay, Bengal and tho P^jab; the Oovanunont of Coylon; 
Piantars’ .Association of Cay Ion; Snparintandent, Oovarnmaut 
Printing. India; Messrs. 0. A. B. Kornweara. A. da S. Kanaka* 
rates, B. Levis Rica; Consulsst der Nederlandea, Ceylon; 
Departmant van Ondernija an aaradiaQHt. Batavia; Prof. D. 
U. de Z. Wickramaainha, M.A.; Poatmastor*Geaaral, Ceylon; 
Director of Eduoation, Colombo; Editor. Wilson Bollatio. 


ExcsAitoBs or PuBUCATions. 

Valuable exchanges were eifaotHl during tha year with tha 
Amaricaa Oriental Sooietyi Nevhaven; American Geographical 
fioaiety. New York; L*Academia lmp6riale dee Scianoes, 3t. 
Patersburg; ZeitaohriftderDeQtmhen Morgsnlandischen Qa^a* 
obaft; Dapartmant of Minee. Ottawa; Royal ColonisJ 

Institute; Pall Text Society, London; Asiatic Society of Japan, 
Tokyo; Geological Society of London; Mahabodiu Society, 
Colombo; Royal Society of Victoria, Uelbouma; the Editor. 
Collegian; the Siam Society; Department of Agriooltare, 
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Waeliingcon; Academy of 8cie&e«n, Philadolphia; Owiogioal 
Sujvoy of United StaWo, Waabington; L’Eeole FraBoaiso P’Bx- 
tremo Oriont, Hanoi; Asiatic 5ooi»ty of Bengal i AntliropoJo- 
*gical Society of Bombay; Aoyal Asiatic Sooioty of Great Britain 
and Ireland; TaJ'lancben Volkeikondo. Qravcnhnge; Key'd 
Aeiatio Society, Bombay: Vierteljahmchrift der Naturfora* 
oheadon GeeeUohafC in Zurich; Oudhsidknndige Pienjtt in Keder- 
laadaoh*Tndi«s Batavia; Tijdschrift vooi Indiaobe TaaJ*land*en 
Voikoakunda; Kotulen von de Algemeene «>n Pireotiover* 
gadermgeo van hot BaUvioaech Oenootebvhap van Konaton an 
WeteoBchappan, Sooi^M Impdriale Katuralietea dc Mouon; 
Asiatic Review, London; Wagner Free Institute of Soianoeof 
Philodolphia; Smithsonian InsCitnlion. Waahingbon; BJjdragea 
tot do Taaldand'en Volkenkunde van Neder*Iandseh-ln^ 
Oravenhage; the PliOologioal Society of America. Baltimorn. 


CODNOIL. 

According to Bulo Ho. U the Senior Vtoa^Prsaidant. Sir Pon* 
nambalam Aruniohalam, Kt.. had to retire ae he had eorvad 
iorfour continuous yaam. and tha vacancy wae flJled by tho 
appointmsnt of the Right Bev. Dr. E. A. Copltttoo. Bishop 
of Colombo. Mr. Simon de SUva. Oaca Mudaliydr, e nd Or. 
Joeeph Paareon having retired by seniority, and Meesrs. F. E. 
PierisandE, B. Z>enh^ by laast attendanco under Rule 30. 
and two out of these four gentlemsn being eligible for ia*elec> 
tion. Mr. P. E. Pjorie and Dr. Joseph Fsareoa were re-elootod. 
Tbe vacancies on the Council caused by tho rotireineot of 
Meesre. £. B. Denham. Simon de Silva, Gate Uudaliyftr, and by 
the aprointmeot of the Right Rev. Dr. E. A. CofJeston aa 
a Vieo-Preeident ware filled by Meesrs. P. H. de Vos. H. W. 
CodringtoQ and Sir Ponnarabalam Aruniohalam. 


VoTB or TsAiTEe TO H. B, S» Rosbbt Cbalkkes. 

FaTSOH or TSB SOOEBFV. 

His EzcellecMy Sir Robert Chalmers. K.CB.. Oovemorof 
Ceylon and Patron of this Society, left tbe Island in December. 
1816. The following reeointion ot the Oonnail wae sent to Bis 
Bsoellency before his departure. 

—That the Council of the Ceylon Branch of tbe 
Royal Asiatic Sooiety d^ee to thank His Excellency Sir 
Robert Chalmere for tiie constant intarset which he baa tc^n 
in its proceed!^. Hie Excellency’s preeence. and the schoUrly 
manner in which he has handled tbe queetiona dealt with, have 
added very greatly to toe interest of the Sooiety'e Meeting and 
have been muob appreciated by ita Members, The Council 
regcota (be loss of a patron who ie an eminent Pali Sobolar. ae 
wall as an active well.wisber to toe Socie^. 
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Sir Kobert Ch&bnors in replj *‘I apprroiatd highly 
the very cordial and baAdsomc turme in which the Gounofl hnvo 
R$«n fit to record their ap^jreeietioii oi u;y eflorte ae Patron of 
the Society to advance the objecta they and I have at heart." 


CHaLWBite OiiiBNTAx Tsxt FnM^: Aluvxbaba Esittom. 

On Che eve of his departure Hi» Excellency Sir Bobert 
Chalmen wrote to the Council offering as a gift 1,000 oopioa of 
the first work of a Bcnw of critical reoeasiona of Pali Works 
projected by him and outlining a solieme of buildiof^ up a re* 
produotivo fund by the sale of theeo copiw and of otiludog the 
fund for future publioationx of a aitnilar kind. The Council 
paee(*(l tlie foilam'ing roeolutions which were oommunicawd to 
Sir Robert Chalmers. 

Resolved.—That tho Council tliank His ExcelUiooy Sir Robert 
Chalmers for the getiorous oiTer contained in bis letter of 23rd 
iToveruber, 1018, to place at tlie disposal of the Cowioil 1>000 
Qopies of the two volumes of the Atuvihara Editiou of tho 
Pepanca Sudani. The Connoil has much pleasure in aoi’Optuig 
thia oflor and wUl make arroneementa for devoting the proceeds 
of the sale of theee volumes to the iaauo of future pablwationa of 
a eirailar kind. Tho Connell also desires to express ila sense of 
the great value to Oriental Soholarship of tlie ecboms o£ oritioaJ 
editions which Hie Excellency has inaugurated. It is further 
resolved that the prooeeds of the sale be formed into a special 
fund and be called **Tbe Cbalmors Oriental Test Fund,’* 

Sir Robert Chalmers, replied to the Preeident as 

follows:—" Will you. as Preeident of the Ceylon Branch of tbo 
Royal Asiatic Society, be so good as to express to the Connoil 
of tbs Society my thanks for (ho readmees with which they 
have be^ so good aa to meet my wiebes about the Aluvihara 
Edition artfj about the Oriental Text Fund with whioh they 
have associated ray name. 1 leave the iHland with a confid<'nt 
belief that in the scholarly bands of the Council a wise dieore* 
rioD will be exercised in the management of the Fund for 
promoting scholarship in Ceylon.” 

Ffnakoss. 

The annexed balance sbeet diaoloass a balance of Re. 4,343'8d 
to the credit of the Society at the end of the year; but the 
liabilities to be met for printu^ will nearly eadiaust this balanoe, 
'Ae receipts last year amonntod to Ks. 2,S93'83, and the 
expenditoTO wm Re. 2.308*84. The aco4»unt6 have again been 
audited by Ur. Herbert Tarrant, and the CoudcU oSer their 
thanks to him for his kind services. 

The Ooune^ tru^t that the annua] grant of Rs. 800 from 
Government, which was discontinued after having been drawn 
for 87 years, wfll be renewed before long. 


Balance Sheet of (he Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1915. 
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Audited and found correct, (8gd.) QERARD A. JOSEPH, 

(Sgd.; HERBERT TABBAXT. ffonowy 7V««i*rer 







JTo, 1915-W.} AHVVA-L RBCPORT. 

TheKdport vm adopted onamotion propoead l>y l>r. A. Nell, 
and Mooad^'d by Ur, W. A. da Silva. 

EwcnON or Mk. HaawaAO aa HdN. Hb^issr. 

3. Sir PonaambftJam ArunAchaloia maved fche alectlon of 
Ur. John Harward os an Honorary Mom bar of tlio fiooioty 
oador Hulo 10 He aaid;—I am piivjlogod to •mbxiiil to you a 
oMtion in rogard to tho rotiring I’ro*id«it, Boforo doing w 
1 deiire to thank yon for appointing tna Proaidant of this 
Sooiaty. I approoiate tii« honour all tho inora, n*» iliia ia tbo 
first tima that a Caylonaaa lias ben’ll caLod to tliis oflloa in tho 70 
yeara or mors of tho Sooiaty’a aristanca- It in no Muey task to fnl 
adaqoataly a post wldch liaa been liold and udnmcd by num of 
tha distinction of tii© lato Sir Edward Opvei«y, Chief Juntico; Dr. 
Coplrtton, tho Metropolilan of JivJjo; Sir Ilugli UifforJ, out 
late Colonial Bocretary { and not laa^t Ur. Harward. We have 
aU heard with the keenoHt regrot of hie retiromejit. Hits aurvioas 
aro so highly appreciated that the Society wotild very gUdly 
have re*appointed hun Prewdant; but lieie. imfortunaCely for 
ns. unable to continue in tiu* office owing to ilbhealtli and 
poeeible departure fi'om the Island. Ho joined the Society 
in 1893, tiio year after he arrived in the laleod as Prinolpal 
of the Koyul College. In 18B8 he was appointed one of the 
Eon. Secretarioa of the Society, Ho held that offioa for about 
years, until 1912. when ha was appointed to the otiioe of 
President, whioh be is veceting to‘day to our great loss. W© 
cannot suCficlantly thank him for all he haa done for us 
throughout these yoare. Eis devotion to the intoresta of the 
Society, ilia scholarship and culture, bis sound Judgnont. tact 
and unwearied industry, in spite of arduous ofiicial duties an 
Principal of tiia Boyal College and then as Dirootor of Edu* 
cation, in spice of the clahne of other Societies sneb as ths 
Priend*in*Neod Society, of whioli he wbh long the Sooretary 
and latterly the President, in spite, too. of indiflereat health, 
havo laid ths Society under a load of obligation, which we 
oan never forget. The only rotom we oan msko is Co sleet 
him a^ Honorery Member under Kuls 10. The rule provides 
this honour may be eonfeired on any person who has 
rendered diRtingnished service Cowards the attaimnent of tlw 
objeeta of the Society. This is an honour rarely oonferrod. 
There have bean only ten such meruberH in nearly throe* 
qaar1ers.of.a*centory. though our rules permit of a maximum 
of twsivo at eoy one time. We do ournslvea honour in so 
honouring one who not only poseeesea in an eminent degree 
the qoalifioation required by the rule, but is among tho moat 
distlsguiebed and mocitorious of our public esrvsute. No more 
eonsoientious official, no greater educationist has laboarsd 
among us, no trust lover of our people, no stauocher ohampiou 
of culture high ide^i. In these respects as well ss by the 
beauty and obsrm of his character, hie thoroughness in all hia 
work, his indbrnitable strength of wUl and courage in the faoe 
of difficulties and even physical suffering, his life has bean su 
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^xjunple Mid an znapvMiQB to oa. *«H bk retiroznaDt from tlio 
puhlio Mfrica, sbrad it imlomniataly oocv, wOl bo a looBt 
griovoiia loss to Ceyton. I havo moeh ptoaeuro in moving that 
Mf . Harward be appomtad Henonry Uomber of tbe 
under Kola 10. 

Dr. A. Nell, in the motioo, said that he hod great 

pleaevm oi sndoraiag wfaat wee aaid by the propoeer. 

The motion waa earned mtanunotaly. 

4. Mr. C. W. Horafall propoeed tbe election of the foUowing 
Offiee-bearere for 1016 ;— 

POfnm; 

(Vacant). 


FiM'Pokon .* 

The HoQ. Mr. K S. Stnbbe. CJLQ. 
Prceident; 

Sir Ponnambalam ArunAchMam, KL M.A., Cantab. 


Fwe'Preeidenfe 

Mr. C. Hartley. M.A. Cantab. 

Tbe Aigbt Aar. Dt. S. A. Copleecoo. D.D.« Oxofi. 
Mr. P. E. Pierk> UA.. L.LJL. Cantab.. C.C.8. 


CowecA; 


Mr. W. A. de Silva. J.P. 

.. B. G. AathoQiWi 
.. B. W. Purara. 

D. B. Jayatilake. BA., 
L.L.B- 

.. C. W. HonfaU. 

Dr. B. Joseph Peareon. D.Sc. 
Mr. H. W. CodiingtCB. BA. 
OxoB.. C.C.S. 


TbeSan.&irCbrMte£fo) Oboye* 
sekera, Kt. 

Ur. A. Maadifl QimasakarA. 
HoclniiyAr. 

Dr. A. Nall. M.B.C.S. 

^nie Hon. Ur. K. Balaeing- 

Mr. J. Harward, U.A. Oxon. 


Mr. Oarard A. Joaapb, 0.0.8.. HooMary Treaaarw. 

Maears, E. B. P. Soetar. C.CB.» Gerard A. Joeepli 
C.C.B.. Honorary Secretaries. 


Dr. Donald Schokmaji eretwded .—Garrjad. 

6. Tbe Hon. Secretary announced that there were certain 
exhibits on view, exhibite ol tbe Olostrations inMided to be 
mclndad in tbe fortbeoming Memoir of tbe Colombo Museum, 
on Sinhalese Banners Standards.* They incloded oolooied 
plates of the Ro^ Siabalese Flags and of the *' Kavandaone " 
** SalAgama’* eaetea. aiul in i^te o/ other oastea 

and various proviocaa dksfota. 

6. In the absence of Mr. E. J. Ws^and. Ur. 0. Hartley 
read the following Fapeo-^ 

* Biaos publahed by tbe GeveniiDaDt Pnatar, Ceyka. ** Hamoire 
of tbe Coloiebo llueenm, Ssnea A, No, 2, SuftULBSi Bunixae Ain» 
SfsjroABDs.*' by Edward W. Patera. Pnee tta 12 er Ifa. 
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STONES OF THE NAWARATNA: 

Thsir mythical signifloance and auperatitiouc lore. 
Bt B. J. Watwsd, r.o.a., &c. 

^ittanX 3fcn«ral99Woj SttrtM^r l9r Ctt/lon. 


*' Th* »»1 art Uiftt dealt witli lilo directly woe tUftt «f the fiiit 
wboteld Mrtit rtcri« round the »v»go eamp-lire. OoraM b ocMpiod, 
and bound » bo oeeupied, nr*« bo much in wakuig Blori* tme t* 
in making Uiom typical; not ao inuob m capturing tba linaaiMola 
ol each iui. on In marshalling all of tbom towarde a oonuooo eiul, 

BCBSitr Lome SrsvatraoM. 


The purport of the pi'eeeiit address ia auficieotly 
announced iu ita title: but wLereas no apoloRy U needed 
lor the pMeentation of the subject, it may seem scarcely 
fitting that one who is no Asiatic Scholar should presume 
to speak on matters so intricate and complen as those 
involved in the study of the Nawaraina. 

But in a country like Ceylon where almost every 
natural abject, tvtm the tall p^^ks ot iU mountain zone 
to the prickly grass which grows upon its shores, is in¬ 
vested with a legend, or finds a place in superstitious 
lore, even a Mineral Surveyor may learn of mines other 
than those of gold and sapphire j mines whose working 
costs are paid in human interest, and whose profits are 
the wealth of understanding. Into the open levels of 
snch a mine as this I propose to lead you to-night; not b 
the capacity of a proud discoverer, but as a guide, con¬ 
ducting a diatinguiahed party from whom be hopes to 
learn more than he teaches. Forasmuch as my official 
work has brought zne into close contact with gems and 
gemmers 1 find an excuse, if not a vindication, for this 
pleasurable service. 

2 . Irteodpcxxor. 

Since so many of the legends which have found their way 
into European folk-lore are traceable through Sanskrit 
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to an Aryan origin > it u bnrdly anrptiaing to diacover 
tiiat oot a few of ibe modem saperatjtiooe which 
have grown op around jewela had a generaliaed and 
common ancestor in Sanskrit tunes. So atriking, how¬ 
ever, is the difference In tone between the many heantifii] 
stories, stiU told over the oottxge bearth, and tbe some¬ 
times quite unioraly mjtbs with which gems are invested, 
that one is almost inclined to regard thia association in 
an ancient classic tongue as a matter of chance, and to 
sse in the difference of tone a difference of birth. 

ITor will archsiology be disposed to contradict ns: for 
in those bygone days, when our pastoral forefathers 
journeyed forth into a virgin world, tbeir cognisance of 
the predouB stone was almost mU. 

In India, doubtless, was the ctdt of gsm*stones e&i'liest 
attained by tha Aryan wanderers who settled there. But 
the knowledge of rare and precioos minerals was alowly 
acquired. The aboriginal and possibly Paleolithic in¬ 
habitants of India* woold jealously guard such 
knowledge a« they had conceroing precious stones, to 
which they would certainly attribute supernatural origin 
and powers. But one may weU imagine some dusky 
savage tempted by his Aryan contemporary to barter. 
A gem perhaps would change bands, and the aborigine 
would depart the richer, may be, by a well-fasbioned celt 
or two ; but not, one may be sure, tQl be bad expostulated 
with many a wild gesture and many a hushed word upon 
tbs wonderful and mystic attributes his stone pcssessed. 
$0 by continued exchange, further intercourse, and fresh 

* 01 !•(» yfiifu leTMal diMsveoM s< iMos tssls ct P*l*oli6hic i 7 p» 
b»7« bean isade in ladia. Thara «ba ba US«la doobi that tba a^y 
ftona-aga paepla taww aMna, a* laast, of tba indisaeaua same 
and Ta ga fdad tbam with rapantitioiia rarareaca aad faar. A bioir* 
ledga of gem^tonaa may tbarafer* be praamaaU to bara apruoe up in 
PauwlUhis tiicaa ; asd it aaaaaa probaUa le tba praaant wntar that 
abongmaj tribea ware atQ m sxaataaoa wban (ha Aryans arrived. It la 
ertremaly LSely. bowavar, tfaat inocb o< tba mrfy fora gaa pavad oa 
te tba cOQqoaron indiraetly; t)^ ia ta say, ttooMh tba modiiyias 
madiojD of tba Tarwiias poK^iaavboinhabiWtba l^perladuayltir tf . 
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discovery, waa a knowledfre oi ^^em-stoiies gradually 
elaborated. So, too, traditioa, adopted, modified and 
matured, iato that mystic lore which spread as 

commerce spread to fiud aew expression and fresh 
significance in other lands. 

Of this westernised mythology I hsT© little to say. It 
is too large a matter to be dealt with here; nor would it 
be relevant to our present subject to follow the vagaries 
of superstition throoghorit the maieli of history. We are 
concerned at present with what, for the want of a better 
mode of expression, I am disposed to call the Hindu aS' 
pect of the Na\e<trQtna. 

3, Thf Constttutios or the Nawahatita. 

The .yauuraMa or nine-gem ring ia as certainly Indian 
by birth as the Breastplate of Aaron is Babylonian in 
origin. Nor can the influence of the former upon the 
minds of Eaetem men be counted lees than the power of 
the latter upon the Israelites of old; and if the gems of 
the Breastplate are still to he traced in the '‘birth-stones" 
of Europe, it may be said that the A’aworobui is still 
potent of good and' evil among those who exercise its 
cult. 

The nine-stone ring refers in the primary and original 
sense to the heavenly bodies Sol, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, Venus, and the triform Luna, thus maintain¬ 
ing the magic numbers of seven and three: and in the 
secondary sense (only understood in India) to tbe nine 
posts of the court of the mythical Vikramdditya.* 

Mythology has it that when the gods interrupted MarI* 
pbva and PinyATt, the nine jewels dropped from the 

* With r»gftrS U) ths idmtiAsAtion of VikrAmSSitiys several opinioca 
sartst. Ace^me t« Wilford Vieranaditiya end Salivabaas: (heir 
mpeetive Eras “Asiatio Rosserohea** Vo). IX., BMy IV., pp. 117* 
S49) eight or Qjoe di^rent people have been severally olsunea aa the 
aythuA) king. Sir George Birawoed (*‘l&diaa Arts." Londuo. 1890, 
Pari n., p. ISO) places the date of Vikramidi&Jya’a court at B.C. 66, 
while AnanAa Coomaraewem; Myths of the Blados and 
Buddhiate." lAwdon, 1913, p. 379) suggests tiiai Cbandngupta B. 
(A.D. 27S-il3) may have been the Clue VikramSdJtiya. 
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anklet o£ the goddess; in each of them Sotva Wheld hie 
own reflectioD. They were afterwards transformed into 
the Eanyis or heavenly maidens. 

In India the jewel is set as a horoscopic equare of 
which the raby, symbolie of the san» occupies the centre: 
to the east is Venus (the diamond), to the south-east the 
moon at fnll (a pearl), to the south is Mars (the coral) • 
to the sonth'West a waxing moon (the jacinth), to the 
west is Saturn (a sapphire), to the north-west is 
Mercnry (the emerald), to the north a waning moon fa 
cat's eye), and to the north-east Jupitor is represented 
by a topas. 

Such is the nature and order of precedence of the 
stones. Besides these points three others are sometimes 
recognised, i.s., Above (governed by BaiHitA), Behto 
(governed by SheshakIga) and Centre (governed by 
Sstva). These, however, are not represented in 
the ring. In Burma the orthodox setting of the 
yowaratna is an eight-rayed lotus bloom oelestially 
suggestive of the planes of heaven and tyx>ifying 
terrestrially an octagonal earth. The disposition and 
order of the stones is that of its Indian prototype except 
that the moonstone is sometimes used to tabs the place of 
the jacinth. Xow-a-days the orthodox arrangement is not 
always adhered to and the stones, vary a good deal in 
accordance with the local mineralogy; for none but the 
wealthy can afford to pnrchase valuable gems whose 
habitat ie in some distant province. Local variation is 
to be expected, indeed it is a condition of survival; and 
when one redects that the yowsronw was a very antique 
talisman in the days when Qantama received his revela¬ 
tion, that in all probability thia remarkable example of 
symbolic art not only exceeds by far all others in age, 
but takes one back to a period long before .the dawn of 
history, it becomes apparent bow little variation has 
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actually aobis^ed and Low refiective, therefore, the 
iJavxifainQ was, and is, of the Hindu attitude towards 
life's eni^ae. 


4. Syubouc Aspects. 

Antifiiiity in dogma has sometimes been held to aigyie 
for its truth; there is, I think, sometliing to hs said for 
this, for while it may be dangerous to press the argnmexit 
too far and persuade oneself into a too Uteral ac^ooptation 
of traditional belief, it is unquestionably foolish to main¬ 
tain that, because the seqttence of a story can he shewn 
improbable, therefore the naiTatiTe stands for nothing 
more than idle fiction or delibsrats falsehood. As in 
literstui’e, so is other arts. 

In the earliest stages of religious enquiry symbolism is 
os indispensable to progress as it ie in mathezaatics; and 
to tbe thoughtless may be equally misguiding. One is 
taugbt at school that t * A, oi, in other words, that 
distance divided by Telocity equals time, and one may 
reasonably ask, is it really so? We know that 
strictly this is not the case, nor can many of us believe 
that Brahma was conceived within a blossom. On the 
lioes of the above formula, as Prof. John Perry used to 
point out at the Royal School of Mines, one might divide 
eofae by tables and expect to get chairs. The fact is 
that t = -J- is a statement about the relstionship of 
human perceptions, as is the story of the birth of BiuBMi 
from a lotus bud which sprang from Tishwo’s navel: 
but with the difference that, while in the one case the 
formula stands for an observed mutnaliiy, in the other 
the fable has reference to a traditional correlation. The 
validity or otherwise of ffindn tradition need not detain 
us. It is sufficient for onr purpose to note that the gods 
of the Pantheon are to tbe myths of antiquity as the 
figures of mstbematics are to formula; that neither 
formula nor myths are an end, but a means towards an 
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end, whi<ib, in the letter case, is not only the interpreta¬ 
tion of past events but also the direction of future 
behaTioar. 

“The poets were pisctical sociolojriate, ubIua: the 
great power of their art deliberately to monld the de¬ 
velopment of human institutions and to lay down ideale 
for all classes of men.*'* Such at least is the esoteric view: 
and to the enlightened Brhhman, eurely, the fiery ruby 
in tbe Navxxralna must stand for the great creative con¬ 
ception and all that it implies and ieacbee. In tbe 
MoUric or vaigar view, its significance ie obiefiy super¬ 
stitions. 

6. Thb Robt. 

In spite of its vast assemblage of devas tbe Hindu 
religion is essentially monotheistic. Biuiru, the god of 
gods, the great neuter being, is neither peraouifiecT nor 
worshipped, nor are altars erected to tbe name. BrahmI, 
t])e creative power of IlftAiiu, is personified but baldly 
worshipped ;t foi* the act of creation is finished and 
BRAHKi rests. But ViSHlflJ, the preserver, and Shiva, the 
destroyer, must be propitiated, since these are the days 
of their pilgrimage. BeahuX, Tisajnj and Shtva are 
the Hindu triad; metaphysically they ore maiier, ernrU 
and time ,* physically they are earth, ttir and v>ai€r but as 
with lesser gods their functions overlap and they tend to 
coalesce. They are represented by a single symbol—the 
ruby. 

Red is tbe colour pecuHar to the creative power, that is 
BrtaTOi; Visnrnj is fire as the ruby is; fire is the symbol 
of the ever changing, that is tisne and hence Shiva. 
The Hindu philosophers well knew that destruction was 
change; tbe permanence of the works of Brahm was 

* Sister Nteedlts ia *' Uyths cS te)» Hicdue and BoddhiiS.'* 
Load^n. 191s. p. ?> 

t By the lake Pokat (Puehkar), in BA)pntaiia, «t«ndf the ^aJy 
temple m India to BbasmX. the Creator. 
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re&lised in India loagr before tLe Piinciples of the Con* 
sai’vation of Matter and Energy were dearly enunciated in 
Europe- So tbe Hindu triad ia represented by Sol the 
creator, the preserver, the deetroyer. More than this, the 
ruby stands for the great coeioic cycle or hilpa, wherein 
BbahmA wakes and begins the creation which YjsitNn 
sustains and Shiva finally destroys. * 

The symbolism of the ruby is endless: it stands not 
only for the three great gods, theii' attributes, and every 
incarnation of the triad, but in a special sense for Surta, 
the sun-god—the supreme being of remote antiquity, t 

* TIi» followiae aMcunt of Hindn cltronoloo is compilsd from 
variotiB sourae, but the ngures wer« oht«n«o from Dr. Atisnda 
Coomantswamr'a summary of tlie Hindu Uaiverso In Hytbs of tho 
Hiodus eud Boddhists.** 


On* day in^ 
th* life of 
BjubmX. 


w ) 2.000 itua-ytara » 432 x lOr earth-years. 
m 1 4 mmuxinfarar (each of a’hioh is presided over by 
a laacher or The menooweroe are 

aoparated by floods whieh eztermiDate ai) but a 
few living ihinga whiob are spared to re*populat« 
the earth. 

■ 1,000 yupa eycfee or moAd yvgoe, each, of whteh ie 
mvided into four yugu arraaged In aaoending 
order of appearance as foUowa 

Koli yiMM « 4d2x 10 * aartii*yaan , . .. 

Derfporo,, . 864x10* | • 1 moAd ywfla 

^ :: 

At bl)e oloae of each HmAmd-dby the universe is resolved into ohaos 
(<«,. absorbed hito Deity), retauiine only '* a latant germ of neceeeity 
of re-maaifastation,” The night of BiuncX ia equal in length to bis 
day. During the niglit BrakmX sleeps on the baek of the mighty 
serpent Snistta (duration) vindi is also sained Anavta (endlscs). 
Br,I, null's IHe is LOO BnbWn4*yearv. at the end of which the entire 
creation, teeluding BaaaKi himself, ia resolved into the great chaos 
endunng for ano^r 100 BroAmd-yeore Then arises a new BsahkA 
who begins a new oiaatioii. Tne state ol creation, potential and 
actual. lastB for flve .BreAnd-Mvee, after this everything w31 be 
absorbed into Diety. Tbe present Halp^—the VarXha Aslpa, so 
called boceuse the boar (verbal inosmation of Visbkv wee mani- 
feeted in it—is tha flrsc day of the 6lst year of the life of the fourth 
Baeaw/. and our year (A. D 1916) is tbe 6016th yesf of the Ho%uga 
of tbe 2Stb IfsAdyupo of the 7th fnaneoniora of Che present kalpa. 

Tbe student will do well to compare Che above statement with dus¬ 
ter XZIV., Dubois aodBeauebaap's "Hindu blaoners and Customs, 
Budavod’s "Indian Arts," p. 30, and "Asiatic Beaearehes," Vol DC.. 
pp. 242*243. 

tThe mytbi^woal poeiCioa of 8 ubta Is wall explained in Kennedy’s 
‘'Ancient and Hindu Mythology." London, 1631, Chapter ww 
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The puby is remindful, tlierefoM, of all the arWentuxes 
of deity recorded in the thousand aud one lesrenda and 
epic tales of India. To us in Ceylon, however, it will 
suggest more particularly tbs beautiful story of RlMi 
and Stri- 

The Hindus divide the ruby, as they do other important 
gems, into four castes: (1) the Br6hmin. (2) the Kshni- 
riya, (3) Vcisya and (4) of which the first only is 

the true ruby, the other three are varieliee of spinel. The 
possession of ft Brihrain mby confers safely upon the 
owner and insures the best of fortune, provided it is kept 
clean and uncontaminated by contact with rubies of in¬ 
ferior rank. It insures honours and competence, it 
averts dangers, quenches the thirst, slvenglhene.tbe body, 
purifies the blood, and is regarded as an excellent specific 
for biliousness and flatnlency." Certain red fluids con¬ 
cocted by the Hindu medicine men ore said to contain 
ruby; so artfully, however, is this ingredient disguised 
that mere science is unable to delect its presence. 

The ruby is the ripe fruit of the Aafp^ttree and, like the 
Imy/im.is emblematic of the reproductiveness of life; for 
SsTva wae the first male and 09vi, bis sakti (consotl). 
the Great Mother. 

So loo the znby recalls the well-known stories of 
Krishna, the eighth ovaUka (moarnation) of VrsHWO—a 
new comer among the dewu, fox his worship appears not 
to have been considerable before 300 B. C. Kuishha, the 
all-powerful, the confounder of gods, the adviser of 
princes, the divine hoy miraculously conceived within 
the womb of DEVfcSi, Son of man yet son of god. the 
searcher of hearts, through whom salvation is obtained by 
the love of him. He too is represented by the ruby; and, 
it is said, may be p ropitiated by offerings of that gen. 

* The Bu/mM* are eaid to bur; a ruby in tbair flesh la order 
(o obtain iovutnerebiliiy. 

Y The baipa tree {EalpaiArti, Kalpadrunia, Kaipavr*k*ha. or JfoAO- 
racha : e magio tree «htob grows in Im>ar's paradise. It 

gracte ell desrrea 
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He «lio worships Zbishna with rubies will be re-born 
65 a powerful emperor; if with s small ruby he will be 
born d king.’'* 

Id the wonderful city of Hwdraki, wonderfully created 
and wonderfully destroyed, wherein Eeishna took up his 
abode with the YaduTaxusis, some have traced a parallel 
with the New Jerusalem as desonbsd in Revelations 31; 
but H should be noted that, while tlie ruby does not appear 
amoDp the foundation atones of the CHty of the I<nn)l>» it 
is a coDspicnous jewel in Dwdrakd. 

6. The CAitDirrai. Points. 

The cardinal points which are ropreaented by the 
stones of the iVau)ara»u» are controlled by Recants 
which, in the order of sequence of their representative 
gems (after the mby) are: Zndiu, Aqvx, Yaua, Nratrr, 
Vaepns, V1>o, Kuvxea and IsIna. (See Table, page 
161). The Prince of the Regents is Indea who, with Ins 
subordinates, lives in Swstr^a.f 

Besides these male Regents there are female guardians 
of the cardinal points. They are not the consorts of the 
Regents and receive little or no consideratioxi as cosmic 
powers. Their fiinctios in this connection is somewhat 
obscure. 

Tlie cult of Inpea, so authorities tell us, long ante¬ 
dates the worship of Yishnp and Shiva. He and his 
genii are prs-vedic gods indigenous to India. They ars 

* H ss d i a y (quottnf RSiU " ladiaa Jowtllsry.*’lAndea. 

1S09. p. S5. 

t 9miiya is s Uad of Olympisn Psndiss oo Ht, Umr, st ths north 
pole On ths lummit of the mountsia is the Wy ef BasauX, below 
sod surrounding it sre ihe oities of the vshoiia minor gods. a 

dessely populated, for beeidee tb« gnat go^ 3SS x 10* minor deitiee 
•nd other peraoosges are said to dwell there Of these, however, only 
twelve ere reoipiente of direct vorebip; they ere SintTA, end the eight 
Regents ; Kaha (the god of love), EAKrmrA (the Commender of the 
eeleetiel ermiee) and the Aewwp«a, the twin dawo-gode or heav en ly 
ph)^iu»iu, who ere worebipped as ooe. Other imporUni mhabitento 
of Stearga are the riehi* (or holy peniteQte of whom Quutama ie one), 
the PraiijKUu (the ' lora of ereatorea,’ the tint b^ge created by 
Brahmi), tho 4paoru« (dencioggfrie). and the two forme of celMtiel 
moiieiane, the Kinnorot and ^te vehiolea of the godi 

abo dwell in SvargQ. 
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tho powers of nat^ire oud lb© jrskntei*s of js&n’s defftiwiiiff 
wishes. In S\oaTga do the souls of men rejoice duriaff the 
interral between one birth snd onother; for departed 
spirits spend part of their time in hell and part in heaven 
according to their deserts, 

tTnlike the deities of later days the cosmic ffods do not 
incarnate. 

7, Ths BiAAiOOT). 

The diamond is the etone of the east, that is of Ikdea, 
and is dedicated; curiously enough, to the planet Venue 
(or Snh't^. 

limRA is the fiitnament; he is called “the thousand 
eyed ” in i-eference to the galaxy of heaTen. He is the 
king of immortals, the Jupiter of the east, the god of 
the storm and the elements. He lives in the city of 
ATTiardvaH, surrounded by his dancers. Inpsa is not truly 
great as a god, for it is related that lUvArA, the ten- 
necked, subdued him and forced him to weave garlands of 
flowers. Of old he was propitiated as the brioger of fev- 
tUity in the form of drought-diepelling rains, but from 
this position he has been deposed. Mr. "Wheeler* 
suggests that "this degradation of Inpha may possibly be 
due to the fact that be was a tribal god notoriously hos¬ 
tile to Brihmans; and it is certainly very suggestive, 
from this point of view, that he has cozoe to be regarded 
as the great deity of the Burman Buddbiste. Xt is still 
further remarkable that at Benares, the headquarters of 
Br&hminism, he has been repUced by a special rain god.^’t 

He is called the god of wealth (in the sense of posses¬ 
sion, not of hoarded wealth, for Httveba is that). He has 
an aU-proh£c cow and an eight-headed horse. The P£ri- 
jita tree, which arose from the churned ocean, and four 
others equally bountiful, grow in his garden. He is lord 

* *' Hittory of ladis ”, CliBp(«T lu., 21. 3S0, 

t W. Crooke. *'Fc!k*Z/ore of NortiwmlQdU.” Loadoo;lS»S, Vol. Q., 
p. es. 
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of ibo wind as VIyu is. His consoit is IhdrIni and bis 
vehicle the elephant whose tiiink is to be seen in a water 
spout. The ills (RohiiAin) is Indba’s iovisihle bow. 
Ihcba is sometimes identified with Sakbs, the of 

evil counsel. 

The diamond, like the ruby, is recoj?nised in fo\u* castes. 

The BraJknin diamoDd should have tlie whiteness of 
crystal. The Kshatriya diamond should be of a brown 
hne like the eye of a hare. The Vaisya shonld l)ave the 
lovely shade of the kadaJi blossom, while a stone of the 
Sfidra caste should present "the sheen of the polislied 
blade.”* The first insures ^od luck: it brings friends and 
riches and power; the second staves off decrepitude; and 
the third and fourth insure general good fortune and 
sxtccess. 

Diamonds are known in all manner of colours, but 
deep clear tints ars' rare. A oorel-red or a saffron- 
yellow diamond, say the Hindus, is for the exclusive use 
of kings; hut the stone must not be paxii-coloured. A 
white diamond spotted with red would quickly bring 
deeth to the wearer. A well-formed octahedral crystal 
of this gem is greatly prized in India; indeed badly 
formed crystals are often ground and faceted afresh to 
obtain this deaiiable shape. But a triangular stone is to 
be avoided as it engenders qnarrels and raisxmderstnnd- 
ings. A square stone begets in the wearer vague feel¬ 
ings of fear and fits of trembling, while a diamond with 
five comers brings death. A stone to he efficscious as a 
talisman should be received as a gift: to buy a stone is 
to rob it of its powers. Above all, however, the flawed 
diamond is to be remembered and avoided as saints avoid 
the devil; it must not be bought, received, or presented, 
since its power of evil is unlimited; such a stone, it is 
said, could rob lynx a of his heaven. 

* Kuos. "Tb« eujioaa Lore of Precioue etoaee," Philodelphi* ead 
London, iei3, p. 
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DUmocd, of course, the diy of Dw4rak4 

alro&dy mestioited. It forme the baeo of the trunk of 
the lalpa tree. ‘The Obuieee Buddbiet pilgrim, Hiouen 
T&ang, who Tidted India between 629 and 646 A. D., telle 
of the wonderful “Diamond Thione" which, according 
to the legend, had once stood near the tree of knowledge, 
beneath wboee spreading branches Gautama Buddha is 
said to have received his saprems revelation of truth. 
This throne bad been eonstraoted in the age called the 
“ Ealpa of Sagesits origin was conteznporaneous with 
that of the earth, and its foundations were the centre of 
all things; it measured one hundred feet in circumfet> 
ence. and was made of a single diamond. Wlien the 
whole earth was convulsed by a storm or eaxthqnake, 
this resplendent throne remained immovable. Upon it 
the thousand Buddhas of the kalpa had rspossd and had 
fallen into the “ ecstasy of the diamond.’* However, since 
the world hae passed into the present and last age, sand 
and earth have completely covered the “Diamond 
Throne ’ * so that it can no longer be seen by human aye.’** 

The diamooda from the Panna mines are said to be the 
fragments of a gigantic specimen buried there long ago 
by an ascetic.I 

The Sanskrit name for diamond fvajra) means thus* 
derbolt; it is also called Ikdba's weapon (indrdv^^f*)- 
Tama, it is said, c^ne to earth on a flash from 1xi>ra’s 
diamond («.e., lightning). By the propitious offering of 
a diamond at the throne of the gods Ninina may be 
attained. According to an ancient story which moat of ns 
have heard in one form or another during childhood's 
days, diamonds were once to be found in Ceylon 
(Serendii)- They lay in great quantity at the bottom 
of a steep-sided gorge whose depths were infested with 

• Suds {loe. oia. p. 2S8) quottag fieusn Tsang "MSmoires sur 
•ontrte OoddectelM?’ French inns, bj fitafufilu JuUen. Pans 1817, 
Tel I., p. ««(. 

r Creoke. Op. cit Vet I., p. IS. 
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serpents. No one duied descend the abyss, but the ffems 
vere recovered by the practice of thro win meat into 
it; the stones, so the story ^es, sdliered to the flesh aod 
were thus brought to the surface by birds.* 

Diamonds ore said to be of great medicinal value, but 
for curatiTe purposes only the best diamonds may be 
used—or are charged for perhaps. Very unsavoury is 
the process of puiificatiou and preparation of the gems 
according to the Hindu phaimacopceia. Diainond-con- 
taining medicines figure, it seems, as specifies for almost 
every complaint xmder the sun. 

$. The Peari.. 

The Regent of the 8. £. is Aghi, the fire god. In his 
character of the giver of light and warmth he is lord of 
the living and a gentleman of distinctly amorous nature; 
the story of his attempted seduction of the wives of the 
rishtf is well known. It was he who by a flash impi^eg- 
Qated GahoX, the great river goddess. She coiiceived, it 
is said, and brought forth wealth (fRutfABA). This 
strange story has been thought by some to have lefei ence 
to the dIscoTery of gold in the Ganges. Aghx it was who 
protected SfrA from HAinrUAN's fire when tbs immortal 
monkey set I/ankfi ahlaee. The fire>god is the chief of 
the Vaiuf and the author, it is said, of the 6th Veda or 
The first foar proceeded from the 4 mouths of 
BbauhA; who, so the legend has it, had five heads, till 
one of them was struck oS by Shiva. 

Agni is supposed to reside in some of the hot springs 
of India; and his propitiation commonly takes the form 
oi fire worship. Hia parentage is not without interest, 
for it is said {Rig Veda. Till.; 23, 26) that be is the son 
of the Vofiaspatis or deities of the large old forest trees. 

* UiontoadH absw b strong tsndsnoy to oling to (^resay awrfaeaa. 
•nd tb» iMt ia mada »se of id tCia eaparatioa of dtamonda from other 
atonaa at Eirabarly and alMwhara. 
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The planetary guardian oi the S. £. is CraKOBa, 
tbe full muon, that is the pearl of the . 

ORU7D1U, who ia generally a male deity, but eometimea 
female»ie the lord of plants, and his emblem is an antelope 
or as the Si^aleae say {in reference to a welMcnowu 
legend) a hare. Sasadhaba is a name applied to'the oaoou 
with refei’ence to the Buddhist story. The origin of 
Chardra seems a little obsoure. In one account the sun 
becomes the moon, another says that a flash of light from 
the eye of Atu (the Hindu equivalent to the ciJur of 
modem science) was received by the goddese of space, 
and that she, in consequezu:e, gave birth to Ohakdra. 
The moon is variously desoiibed as the husband, the wife 
and the son of Surta. Ceani^ra in his male form 
was wedded to the tweuty^even daughters of Daesha— 
the father of constellations—but it is said that 
he was transformed into a female when entering the 
forest of Oauri with Jiis favourite consort, on account of 
a curse set upon the place by Shiva, who had been surpris¬ 
ed there by some men while he was paying Ins 
attentions to RoHm, the favourite consort of the mcon. 

OH.MfPBA is supposed to dwell for two and a half days 
in each of the twelve or celestial chambers.* 

Another name for Chandra is Soua, a term originally 
applied to a plant, the intoxicating juice cf which was 
used in certain rites of moon worship.t 
As may be expected the mcon, in its varions phases, 
forms the subject of a large number of legends; while the 
marks upon its visible face are accounted for in all 
manner of carious ways. The sun, so one legend baa it, 
married the moon, but she proved an unfaithful spouse; 
so Sol, in order to punish her—for, although he Ukee not 

• EuU, UadnsQoveroirisntMuMUJT), Vo]. II. No. 9. ISOl, p. S04*6. 
f Tho fioiB6 plaai (Saroostonirca vucSnAlo, v»] braviaCigraA) b 
tb» Bom of daombve art Ic Sgow Goaapicaoaaly .in SnsMra and 
Weatarn mytbelo^, and has been ideatifieh wich the Tasa or Lin 
wbiob stood in the garden of Eden. FeroMoted juice of tbs Soma 
ie said to have been ^le hrat intoBCADC Imown to Aryans. 
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destruction, he is Father of Chastity—cut her in two, 
hut afterwards granted har permission to assume her 
complete shape once a month. 

7116 dark patches on the moon are said to be the maiks 
made by Gautama’s shoe, which the great RUhi flung 
when he discoTered that sateUite flirting with his wife. 
Another stoiy has it, the moon paid bis attentions to the 
wife of Juinter (TninAsrsTi), and that JiipiteT flung his 
loin cloth, all wet from recent abhitions in the Gauges, 
at the moon; and that the marks on CnA^naA’s face bear 
witness to the accuracy of Veihaspati’s aim. 

It is in the moon that the sainted dead are said to dwell, 
and it was for this reason no doubt tbal the early Hindu 
Buddhists worshipped that orb. 

The representati'^e gem of the S. F. is the pearl. This 
beautiful gem entered into the composition of the city of 
Dwdraki. Pearls adorned the boughs of the italpa 
tree and were sometimes used as eyes in figures of the 
gods.* 

The holy tank <iousli'ucted by Miys was inonisted with 
pearls. They flgnre conspicuously, too, in the adorn¬ 
ment of Sai.f 


9. The Coeai.. 

The coral, which is the next stone in order of prece¬ 
dence, is the gem of the south, otot which Tama presides. 
Kargala (or Hare) is the planetary guardian. Tama’s 
kingdom is the kingdom of Hades. 

According to some legends Tama was the flrst to tread 
the path of death and thus became regent of the dead. 
His so;il descended to earth in a flash of lightning and 
he was bom of a thunderbolt. 

• Kuaz. loo. fat., p. 240. 

t Q*ioa Sutras, traas. frotn Prakrit by Eorroan Jaoob). Saored 
Boohi of ths East". VoL X211.. OitferC 16S4. pp. 227—23S. 
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Thus Taua is the sovsTeig^ of the earth and the iud^e 
of deputed spirits. He is lord of tbe Pitus (or irreat 
pro^eoitors) who iababit the moou oad whose da; and 
night is as a month to moitals. He is also said to be 
the ofi’spring of the sun and of Anm, the mother of j?oda. 
He is identihed as a form of Vishnu and is sometimes 
regai^ded as SHAUHAnBVA, the seTonth Mauu. 

As Kegeni of the dead he is attended b; his doge wbkh 
are known as 'Hhe spotted ones.*' These creatures act 
as guardians of the departed and keep off e^l spirits: in 
folklore the dog pla;s a similar part. 

Taua’s kingdom is in the south, that is Hades, and for 
this reason no temple should he built to tbe south of a 
Tillage; for prowling spirits might contaminate or carry 
off the offerings. Among the Bholyars Taua is regard¬ 
ed as a dream ghost who sits upon the chest of his Tictims 
and frightens them. 

The coral in worship will subdue the three worlds.* 

Of coral are the young leaTse of the halpu tree formed. 
In the cit; of S<uavaU, tbe sixth rampart was composed of 
this stone; bejond tbe saTentb rampart were seven rows 
of palm trees of wliich the sixth row was composed of 
palms of agate, wliose fmlt and leaves were of coral, and 
of coral palms, whose leaves and fruit were of agate. 

In India there appears to be no superstition with re¬ 
gard to wearing coiuJ next the skin, but in Europe the 
praotioe is oondemned; for In meditaval times it was 
thought that the coral, when placed next the flesh, sucked 
out tbe wearei*'s life and like its possessor hecame pale. 

The coral in India, in common with several things 
which come out of the sea, is regarded as a safeguard 
against witchcraft and the evil eje. 

The Hangars of Bengal place coral (and silver coins) 
is the mouths of their dead. They lay their hands upon 
the stone in order to be porifled. 

* HsndUy (quoting HSittSiriU) Op. 17. 
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Coral ubes aro often uaed in India for medicinal 
pui'poaee, while riaf?s carved from coral axe rejparded as 
protective ag^ainat the raya of the tropical sna. 

10. Jaoijttk.* 

The Re^canl of the S- W. is NitutA (or NifciTT) 
Once upon a lime he was Pingaksha—a mercifnl hunter 
who gave bis life to save some harmless but wealthy 
travellers from bis uncle's murderous designs. Pingak- 
sha was rewarded for his gallantry by a place in the 
heavena.t 

According to Moort, Nraur means one with a dig- 
apfsso^^e eounienoficg. “His name occurs but seldom 

in writings or conversation.His consort is XiBairti 

who seems to share with him the honour of bis govern¬ 
ment; and a man becoming criminal oil certain points, 
it is inoumbant on him to “ sacri&ce a black or one-eyed 
OSS, by way of a meat-offering to KiitErn, patroness of 
the Bonth-west, by night, in a place where foui* ways 
2 neet “-^“Let him daily cffer to her in fire the fat of an 
ass; and at the close of the ceremony, let him offer clarified 
butter, with the holy test Stm, and so forth, to Pavaha, 
to Indba, to Vbikabpati and to Aqni, regents of wind, 
clouds, a planet, and fire." /us. of Maito, chap. XI., 
verses 119, 120. 

KrARiri was onoe the female fiend of death recogoised 
by people of remote antiqoity. She has been gradually 
elevated from the status of a Raksb'asba to that of a 
goddess. 

* Tb» t«na jsoisth wbioh is derived frem an snoient Hindu word 
ii used mdieencsinstely tor oioAsmon gsrnee {Heaonite) ud a 
TeUowish variety of stroon. SWietly sp»«king. the astoe should r»{«r M 
eh« Isttsr jpeoiM, bui the etons used ia tbo N«u«rtVru> under thst 
nstM IS gsoersUy eoms form of gamet. {See Berbort Smith *' Qea 
Stones. London, ISIS. pp. Ill sod 229). 

t Koansdy "AnoienC sod Hindu mythology.** London. 1S91. 
Appsodix A, p. 41S, 

* '* Tbs Hindu Fsetheon.** London, ISIO, p.SfS. 

24891 
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Tlie comsponding p]an«t i$ tlie wQziug moou, or the 
ascending node; vbieh is rspreeentsd b; the head 

of tlie di'sgou ‘crbo is sxtpposed to cause eclipses of tbs 
snu and moon. 

Tlie dragon, disguised as a god, drank nectai' from the 
churned ocesu, but the sun and the moou discoTsred the 
fraud and told VisHStr, who in hie anger seTci'ed the liead 
and fore-qnarters of the dragon from the reet of the 
trunk. The fore part becfizne Riiio and tlio hind qnai*- 
tare Setu. IUko, by way of revenge, periodically 
swallows the sun and the moon ($.$., at the time of the 
eclipses). 

"By a carious process of anthropomorphism/’ says 
Crooks (1- 21-), "another legend makes RIh or KlHU, 
the DusSdh gosling, to have been not an eclipse 
demon, but the ghost of an ancient leader of the tribe 
who was killed in battle.* A still grosser theory of 
eclipsee is found in the belief held by the Obasiyae of 
Mireapur, that the sun and moon once borrowed money 
from the Boom tribe and did not pay it back. Now is 
revenge the Boom occasionally devours them and vomits 
them up again when the eclipse is over." 

BIhd is never regarded with generous feelings; his 
very name means looser or seisar; and at the time of an 
eclipse Hindu women beat tins and pane in order to drive 
BAbu from his prey.t 

The gem of the $. W. is the jacinth, and with this stone 
can Rlsp be propitiated. Is the kclpa tree, as we have 
seen, the young shoots were of coral, the older leaves are 
said to be composed of jacinth. 

The amethyst is sometimee said to bs sacred to BAeo. 


* CuDongham Arcbnolegieal Reports, ” XVI, 28. 
t Parker (“ VUla^ Folk*U]ee of Ce^loo/ Vol. 1., London, 1910, 
pp. 47~S1} records a remarkable SiQnateee legend In whioh RUa 
Sells Viehuu how to create the aartb. 
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SwtTA is dometimea regarded as Begent of tlie S. W. 
He was one of the great »edic gods aad as SnEAJ 
NlaiYAN W08 regarded as ViSHtru ocoupyiag the sun. 
Another of his names is PrajXpati (“lord o£ creatures”). 
UsiiAS (the dawn) is his wife. Sueta could be relied 
upon to check the exuberance of Indra ; and in this 
connection Crooke (1.77.) wcords a Hindu procedure for 
averting deluge. The method was to pay a 
Brtiliman ‘*to make sixty holes iu o piece of 
wood and mn a stiing through all of them. Wliile he 
is thus ‘binding up tlio rain,' he 1*001 tea apohs in hontnir 
of St5rai NIbItai^^ who is moved to interfere. ” 

Six hundred years ago there were no less tlian half a 
dozen lai’ge sects of sun worshippers in India, but their 
numbers seem to have declined of late. The Saura sect, 
who worship Stteta, wear a crystal necklace in hie 
honour. 

11. Sapphirs. 

The Eegent of the W. is VAautrA, whose planet is 
Ssium, which is represented by the sapphire. 

Taritwa is lord of the oceans; and, because of the 
oceans' depth, of darkness. He is a lord of punishment; 
and, like Neptune, carries the trident. He, too, is one 
offspring of Aditi and is counted as one of the suns. 

Just as Aom, one of the great gods of the post, snrvires 
in the fire worship of the Agnibotri Br&hmins, so Yasova, 
in the degraded form of Baruu, the weather god, is 
remembered in the sailor's worship of boats before a 
journey. Por the rest he is hardly thought of. But 
Sant (Saturn), the guardian planet of his quarter, re¬ 
ceives more consideration. 

Sa^ti is possessed of the evil eye to a marked degree: 
his glance, it will be remembered, burnt ofi the head of 
Oaxbsa. To encounter the glance of Saet Is to court 
misfortune for a quarter of a century; but fortunately his 
evil influence can be counteracted to some degree by 
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wearing an Iron finger ring. AH offeringa to Sant 
are Uaok, i.e., charcoal, hlack cattle, aeaamum, etc. Hie 
vehicle ie, appropriately enough, the ynlture. 

Saturday ie the day under the infiuenca of the ill- 
omened Saturn. Orooke, on the authority of Chevere,* 
ehewa how the great cholera outbreak at Jeeeore in 1871 
waa accounted for by infereucea drawn from the fact that 
August of that year (when the aickneea was at its height) 
contained five Saturdays. Five is the number appropri¬ 
ate to Shiva, the destroyer. 

“ The wearing cf a ring of sapphire, sacred to Saki or 
Satum, is supposed to tnrn out lucky or unlucky, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. For this reason the wearer tries 
it for three days, that ia, be wears it on Saturday, which, 
is sacred to Saturn, and keeps it on till Tuesday. Dur¬ 
ing this time if no mishap befalls him, he continues to 
wear it during the period when the planet’s infiuence is 
unfsTonrsble; but should any cushap befall him during 
the three days, he gives the ring to a Br4bman.”t 

Sapphire forms the roots of the hilpa tree and was need 
to deck the cross roads of Dwdraki. Medicinally it is 
supposed to he good for diseases of the eye. 

12. Eubbald. 

The emerald is of special interest to us since it is 
symbolic of mercy or Bitbha, who presides aa planetary 
guardian over the N. W. quarter. Vatp, Patan or 
Mabut, sometimes called AniIa, is the regent. Favan 
ia the chief cf the Mabuts (wind gods). He ia father of 
Hakuuah, as Shiva ia also said to have been. Patah’s 
character is not entirely above question. 

The emerald is symbolic of Bupha, the 5th of 
the seven riihu each of whom, so the fable eaya, married 
one of the stars of the Pleiades which were subsequently 

* *' Medici jQRBprudsnce for India, " 41S, »q. 
t Cook», loo. oU., p. 18, 
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expelled froiD the Arctic regione by their bcebaode on 
accotmt of a supposed misbebaTioux with Agni.* The 
eiperald is alao Yishpfu's stone. 0fferinj?8 of tbe eme¬ 
rald to Tisron? m hie Esie&r^A etatdra. vil] insure 
knowledge of tbs soul and things eternal. Of this irem 
were the pillars of tbs city of Dwirak^ made, ond from 
the shoots of tha kalpa tree were many beautiful eme¬ 
ralds suspendsd. 

Tha smerald lias a greater place in the lore of S. 
America than in that of Tndia; nor is this surprising when 
its habitat is considered. The emerald proper does not 
occur in India; but aquamarines, which are only emer¬ 
alds of a different shade (both emerald and aqua¬ 
marine being forms of beryl), do occur there. It is 
probable that seTsrsJ other green stones were at one time 
used as emeralds. Tbe green drcon is a likely substitute, 
green sapphire is another. According to an anonymous 
Eastern writert, Ceylon is said to be the place of origin oi 
the green sapphire, where it is generated in caverns from 
the suppuration and Rolidifioation of tbe essence of water. 
''The natives dig wells into these places and wash the 
sand extracted from below for tbe various minerals 
which are disseminated in it.’* In point of fact the green 
aapphire has a wider distribution than this. Some of tbe 
best known come from Queensland at the present time. 

According to tbe Hindu superstition, which does not 
appear to be older than the thirteenth century, emerald is 
regained as a curative for dysentery, biliousness, and bad 
appetite; it may also be used to ward off the attacks of 
demons. 


* Sw«aA, fcb» vif« of AoKi. feoring the wr»th of the KwAv. irnpor* 
soaetvd MHjh by tun a&4 thus ratified her buabaDd's ardour. 

t Far aome aecouot of his work (tb» JawihimAiaebl see 
Journal R. A. B. No. VIX., 1832, pp. 8S3. 
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13. Catsbtf. 

The caUeye represents the waning moon, that is 
EBTtr, or the descending node- Of this planet EnvsaA 
is the regent and bis quarter is the northern. 

KirvBttA is the lord of material wealth. He is represent¬ 
ed as selfish and deformed. Vittessa, VjsvawAea end 
Viis&iVA aie other names of his- He is sometimes iden- 
tihed as PpiaEtta, the fourth of the HrsAffwwftm (or 
chUdi‘en of Brahma created for the purpose of supplying 
the earth with inhabitants). Kuvbra resides in the 
gorgeous city of Aloha {CMtraTotha). His attendants 
are the 7ahh<u and the Qvhyahaa^ in whose form men 
addicted to evil passions end miserly ways are re-hom. • 

Kett, the dragon's tail, gires out meteoric showers it 
is said. He is regarded as a demon of disease and is 
propitiatsd by some northern Indian tribes by means of 
fire sacrifices. 

Ketu’s connection with the waning moon has already 
been mentioned. Another story {Rig Veda. X., 85, 6) 
says that the waning of the moon was caused by tbs 
gods drinking up the nectar; while yet another legend 
ascribes the phenomenon to an unfriendly act of Games a. 
GaifESA one day fell off hie yehicle—the rat—and the 
moon laughed at him; then Gambs.a, in his wrath, 
declared that nobody should lock upon the face of the 
moon again. The moon begged forgiTeness and '*the 
remover of obstacles ” granted that on his birthday only 
(Ganesa Chaturthi) should he be so disgraced. 

The worship of Ketu is almost a thing of the past; to¬ 
day be is regarded merely as a demon of disease. 

One story has it that Estu was transformed into the 
red-apparitions which are commonly referred to in the 
older folklore. Possibly it is on account of thia the 
carbuncle (garnet) is sometimes considered to be sacred 

to Ketp. _ 

• Cooks, fcc. o»*. p. 79-80. 
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The cateeye is mors generally considered the stone oi 
KSTTJ. 

The uppermost pai't of the lalpa tree is composed of 
catseye. 

Id Ceylou the gem is regarded as a charm against eril 
spirits. 

14. Tor/s. 

The tops*, which is the last of the stones of the iVowa- 
ratM, is the gem of Jupiter (or Vrihaspati), who is the 
piaaetary guardian of the B. over which IsAna holds 
sway. Isa, Is ana asd Isani are yariants of one of the 
tlioueaud names of Shiva the three eyed. Isa is also the 
moon. He and his consoit IsanI appear to change ee^ 
occasionally. IsX, in the female form, is the energy of 
nature. 

The legend of Yrihasfati and the moon has been al« 
ready refeired to. 

The topaz does not figure largely in Hindu mythology; 
it may be remembered, however, ae the gem which forme 
the middle of the bole of the halpa tree. 

IsIna . lihe the other planetary guardians, ie an ancient 
and degraded god. The downfall of InpILa and bis host 
is perhaps I'ecorded In the legend, which shews not only 
how the Prince of the Begents was made to weave gar¬ 
lands ; but how Agni was forced to cook; Sputa to supply 
light by day and Cuanpua light by night; Vawtha to 
carry water, and Epvsra to furnish cash in accordance 
with the wishes of Havana. 

All the nine planetary spheres are supposed to have 
formed themselves into a ladder by means of which 
HAVANA ascended to his throne. 

15.—General Conclusion and a Reminder. 

Such in general is the significance of the 
It is a talisman of good fortune to be invoked at propi- 
. tious moments and especially at marriage. In Ceylon 
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the arran (foment of Ibe atones and even tbe naiuie of 
them vai'ios a good deal. The construction of the ring 
srill often occupy a lengthy period, sometimes nine 
months > sometimes nine years, each stone being eet at an 
appointed time. 

Figures of the cine planetary gods, placed back to 
hack, ai*e commouly to be seen in Hindu temples. Often 
before starting to worship any of the greater gods tbe 
devotee will smear himself .with sacred ashes and walk 
nine times round the group in the direction of the euu. 
Tbe mediation of the planetary guardians and of 
SHA is sought by all who would ask a boon of the 
greater gods, while tbe Fanikkars of the Malabar coast 
regularly worship the nine planets. 

Tbe i^atMiroMa is an epitome of Hindu philosophy and 
religion and a talisman of icestimaUe worth. It is a 
thing to be treasured and preserved as the work of a 
great master should be preserved with all its fanlts and 
fine delineations. 

One hears that Western crafts are progressing in the 
Hast; ibis is well enough, bnt snrely it is a matter for 
regret, if, as I have been told on good aatbority, wealtliy 
mjas and other moneyed folk are patronising the arts 
of Europe to the detriment of Oriental colt. 

It would be a pity indeed if such jewels as tlie Amatos* 
fo^na were forgotteu. This talisman, however, is too 
representative, too essential, to be easily deposed. Kone 
the lees there is danger of degradation from another 
eource^thst of the manufactory. 

Fate, necessity, call it what you will, drives crowds 
of hapless peasants to the towns. There, life is dwarfed, 
and a man mast do as Home does ” or deport. 

Demand and supply are the components of a force 
which sate the great pendulnm of commerce swaying 
between tbe dead points of poverty and wealth. And a 
man must live;’* so cities expand and workshops grow; 
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ths green sw&rd becomes a cinder-path, and tiie pore 
waters of earth, i>o]lated by the filth of factories, asaumd 
the warning colours of a aeipent. Thought, like life it¬ 
self, is subjugated to the coznmoo law; and the deep 
leTsrence for Nature, bom of mas’s respossiTo heart, 
and expressed in a thousand and one creations of sym- 
bobc handicraft, is forgotten in the turmoil of machinery. 

There ie little incentive to self-expression in creative 
work. The market does not want it; it prefers the cheap 
design, stamped out with endless repetition and unerring 
accuracy, to the patient work of the aitisan, with its many 
idiosyncmsies, its evidence of hucpan frailty and master¬ 
ful ccuception. Hepetitiou and decline in art go hand 
in bond—either may be the symptom of the other—while 
significance strained and warped duiing its long journey 
through tbe ages, ia at last forgotten, and nothing but 
superstition, a foolish and degenerate thing, remains to 
indicate a nobler past. 

The Naworaina, associated with the five»gem talisman, 
tbe FaneAcrtMfw," becomes the aodiacal jewel of Baby¬ 
lon—the Pleiades and Hyades.t 

Tbe Breastplate on tbe ephod, belonging to the days 
which succeed the Babylonian captiwty, s.e., tbe period 
of the Second Temple, is the outcome of this union; while 
to-day the last degenerate eurvivals of the eccleeiastioal 
treasure ore to be seen in cheap imitation jewelery which 
finds a ready sale as "birthday'* brooches at holiday 
resoita in Europe, 

Nor ai« the beautiful things in the East, it seems, to 
escape this degradation; for it may be said with gi^eater 

* Tbe Panohsretae oonsiste of gtiJd, diamoad, ruby, saaphira aod 

paarl. 

t Tbe Bevea iavitible, end the five vieibie aim at the summer 
•elftiee, Tbe Hye<^ ere e oloiter of five etere so tbe eeneteUetioo 
of Taimis. Tbe ^leiedee were in leter tinwa repreeeoted by tbe seven 
tragic poeta of tbe Court of the Ftoiemiee (ef. the zune poets of 
yikrezBAditsye^s Court), 
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certuct^ of many Kondaharu, than Lord 

Xolvin said oi atoms: they boar the stamp of the manU' 
factured article.” Indeed with eiijra?in/?> if somewhat 
superfluous, houesty, not a few of these omameota declare 
themielTSB to have been Made m Oermarty. MoreoTer, 
it is only too easy to show that many of the poorer Sin¬ 
halese are losing touch with the deeper meanlcffs of the 
talismanle cult, while some of the better educated people 
scout the ancient lore of symbolism as a thin;; unworthy, 
utterly foolish and foul. 

Speaking of the Na%oarain<t in India, Sir Oeorge Bird- 
wood said:—~t"Iu consequence probably of ita wi<ie 
association with the '‘nine gems” oi the court 
of yikramaditiya, its planetary character has 
become '^ery much obscured among ignorant Hindus; 
as the horee-shoe ornament with ita eeren gems, 
so much affected by horsey men, has passed 
out of recognition among ourselves; and as 
that of the combined circle and crescent-shaped brooch 
with ita flve pendants has been forgotten by the Arabs 
and Turks, although it has descended to them directly 

from the Chaldeans.The vault of heavezi, the 

womb of l^aiure, with its included conetellationary life, 
and, above all, the seven guardian planetary, and twelve 
sodiacal divinitiee, is what Is j epresented by the horee- 
ahoe, the J^awaraina, and the ark, and other similar 
symbols. The heaven above us is at once the celestial 
hfount Ararat, and the celestial ark which survives the 
deluge of time; it is the palladium and shield of the uni¬ 
verse; and the horse*shoe and the J^atMraina are magical 
images of it.” 

One can hardly doubt that the original symbolism was 
purer than the highly Localised equivalent of later times; 
that it typided, at first, not so much the phenomena of 


* Hair oraataMits muob w«m by StphalMe women, 
f Soeieiy oi Arts. Uaieh, 1927. 
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Nature and the attributes of meo, hs tbe hidden powers 
discorered by ascetics to lie behind these this|?s< Bxit 
a symbolic figure rapidly becocoes an idol, and a iewel, 
dedicated to its cause, soon acquires a poteocy of its own. 
NeTsrtheless, if we are prepared to put aside a prejudice, 
we may see in tbie most ancient of jevels, man’s pictine 
of tbe Great Beyond;'* bis early attempts to under> 
stand tbs oansa) powers of life and death; his apprecia¬ 
tion of indueucs for good and evil; in a wurd, his 
recognition of the Gods. 

If the I'esults baTs not been altogether beantifti], 
neither have they been altogetber bad; and, if the seer 
in Ills endeavours to look upon the “face of God ” has 
peered into tlie mirror and beheld tbe goodness of man, 
Dooetheless has be discerned a noble truth; in noble fash¬ 
ion too has he recorded it. With much patience and con¬ 
summate ekill has he rendered his interpretation of life 
and his philosophy of tbe infinit^^misgnided, if you will 
have it so, and premature perhaps, but not entirely mis¬ 
taken. Much has he produced fnli worthy of the highest 
praise; much to recall two best known but never hack¬ 
neyed lines of Seats. 

Tbe nine-stone ring claims our consideratioo and 
respect as a record of one of tbe earliest attempts to 
grapple with problems which are still unsolved; and if 
there are points is which the sages were certainly in 
arroT, there yst remain others is which we are probably 
not right. 

But apart from these questions, the Nawaratna is a 
worthy treasure deserving an honourable place in Art; 
for is it not, like the jewel of Truth it embodies, “a thing 
of beauty” and “a joy for evsr”f 


Tbe Cardinal Points, tbelr Regents, Planets and Gems. 
(See page 143 .) 
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THE HINDU SOLAR gySTEM, 


BXPLAWATIOK OF PLATE. 


TbU li lA« MBln por«oa«(a pixtc (^ablljCMd oa Jaaaarv lal. IB09, by Mr.}. JMaaao, 
•I 7S. St PiuJ'* Cburcb Yird' appaars ia KopraY “ Knt0(7 PAMTHlOK ‘ under tb« 

aoeaber et mad U« tHk of' Th* IHn4» Zodlat and Soior SyUtm.'' It vae Mtdcd freia e 
pietura vaibtad by a Hladu (’leypoor) arltal. 

!■ tbc Jelterprcai Maore mtj « '*! hive heedUselr numbered (beee /iinr«» wftteat adverllne 
16their retatmiMpOTtiece.'' <p. 3$4.) 

TBeflturei wprmtttd art at {pilewt ^ 

1. Suryt tad Arana bit cbarlateer. 

2. VrjAasnu, 

i. Ktiu. 

Ba<bfi| 0 « )v named In Penlan. 

Sukra'a veblde la aeaewhataMbleautical. 

IpJieviBi veb<ctaa are ikenatlyct •.— 

1 r«r Suryt. a lian fwbfle ble diarlot 
•a drawn by a aeveaAeaded borae) 

}• .. Vrlbaapati. a bear. 

3. .. Kelo. a frQ«. 

4. Rabu. 1 wnedae 


«, 

Pabu. 

7. 

Cbaodra. 

s. 

Biulbl. 

6. 

San). 

a. 

HaedaU. 

9, 

SnJrva. 


It bu been eoucaled <hat it may b« a vat Tbe 

5. Far Budba. in cmV 

6 . .. Minlab. a bam. 

7. „ Aandra. a bare. 

S. „ Saal, to elepbaot. 

9. M Sakra. • eiieel. 
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7. There wM BO dieoueeiojx. 

8 . The Voo. the ArohdeeooQ* in proposing o vote of thftoke 
to the writer of the Paper, aeid;—1 am aorry there ie no dis- 
euaeion at alt It is a very learned Paper whioh Ur. He^tley 
has iwt read so well. 1 have been asked re propose a vote 
of bhaoka re the writer of the Paper, which 1 have much 
pleasure ia doing. Ur. Waylend wrote that he is no eobolar. 
but certaiitly be shows in tlie Paper the poseeeaioo of an 
ADormous amount of knowledge and ^so shows most odrefut 
study of this remarkable gem. which is desoribed at much 
length. I have pl^ure. sir, withooC any further discussion. 
In propoaing a vote of thanks to the writer of the Peper. 

Ur. R. W. Oycde: I have reuob pleasure in aeoonding the 
reeolnticn. 

The vote was carried unanimoosly. 

9. The Bishop of Colombo proposed a vote of thanks to 
the chair. He said: I have much pleasors in proposing a 
vote of thanks re the Chairman of tbU evening. While w© 
regret the absence of Ur. Harward, our former Preeideot, 
we welcome our Vioe*Preeident, Sir Cbrietoffel Obeyeeekere 
in the chair this evening. Perhaps he will find the time for 
some few remarks upon the Paper which has been read, 
because 1 know ho has to some odent eCadied the subject 
and he has shown me a book, written fifty years ago, in 
which reference is made by the Hon. Ur. Alwie I thiw* 
re this ome*fold gem. 1 have great pleasure in proposing 
the vote of thanks. 

htr. Walter Samarasingbe seconded.—Carried. 

10. The Cbaiman smd: I tliank you, my Lord, most 
hrartily for the vote of thanks. I have ever found pleaaore 
ia coming to meetings of this kind, especially when a Euro* 
psan gentleman produces a Paper upon Oriental ideas end 
Oriental events. It is seldom that we find Europeans taking 
that intereat. There are very few that come here in whom 
we find timt trait, barring our Lord Bishop and his brother, 
the late reapeoted Uetropolitan. end our lete Governor Sir 
Robert Cbatmore. There were very few gentlemen who took 
interest in Oriental nmtcen. end in OriantaJ literature, 
there is nothing so gratifying to an Oriancal like myself as 
re be preeent at a meeting where we learn so much. With 
regard to the ^’dicarofna his Lordship referred to my having 
studied the subject. It is far from it. The Natporaim i$ a 
gem that is very welLknown and it does not require much 
study, for even in the villages enquiry from any Buddhist 
priest Or a peasant proprietor woiUd elicit the iDformation 
that re be without a ^'ouKmVno argues want of means sod 
want of respectability, as the following Itnea in Sinhalese 
will show;— 

Md^tkys mukla famedart 
y^fran vtndiuya rndrumom 
/ndra nfkre pupApardgonUrum coAtnay 
maratohz*t nscam. 
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Th« UaxMntna lias baea known for a long titoe among 
cbe viUagon and ver; faw Kuropeacs h«ar of it. It ha** 
bean wrictan about bj tlie late Hoc. Ur. James de AJwis 
ID bis contribution to Ohaatal LiCarature and will be found on 
page 118 of that volume. It is as follows:—'* I may liere give 
Ur. Kisulerele^'s translation of the passage through the 
medium of Tamil, namely, ooral. pearl, oatseya, emerald, 
diamond, sapphire, ruby, topas. 'flis nintli is left undetar* 
minoH. It is the iJUa. perba^ the Nilatnani of Tamil; Nila‘ 
koAa in the Sinhalese. It is called only falue*Bapphire of 
great value. I am here adverting to the fact that the blue* 
sapphire is so>netirnea formed of the Ceylon ruby, which may 
be seen in various stages of formation produced by a uiixtoro 
of a Jake and blue.'' He enters at length into ^is Wowo- 
roxno and discusses many points like the author *of this Paper. 
Mr. Alwis' artiolos appear to have been written in iSOd^iifty 
ysais ago. It is. therefore, gratifying to find a gentleman 
who has boon amongst us ooly within the last four or dvu 
years, devoting his spare time to matters of this kiod. 
Before be leaves us, 2 hops he will furnish further contri* 
butions, which will ferm valuable additions to tliis Society 
ae well ae to the various libraries. 
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COXJNCIL MEETIKO. 


Oolomho MuHwn, Jtdy II. 1919. 


Prasoat: 


Sir PoQDambBJftm Aron^oh&lBiu, KUi M.A«> Cutob,, 
rreHidont, in tho Chair. 

Mr. C. Hartley, M.A.. Cantab., Vice-Preaidune. 


Mr. W. A. de Siiya, J.P. 

Mr. A. M. Gtmuekara. Moda* 
liyAr. 


Mr. 0. W. Horsfall. 

The Hcm'ble Sir Chrisloffel 
Obeyeeikara, Kt. 


Mr. E. B. P. Sueter, C.C.S. \ Honorary 
Mr. Oenrd A. Joeaph. C.C.&. / Seoretaries. 


Burineee. 

1. Bead and confirmed Uinutee of Che last Council Ueeting 
bald on the 6tb day of March, 1916. 

2. Bead the namee ol the following Members elected since 
tiie last Council Meeting, vis 

(1) 6. W. K. Wipulaeeoasabha/ W. P. C. Wagiswara. 

There: recommsndod by\ F. A. TisseTirasingha. 

(2) K. K. J. A. Sylva: recom-fW, A. dsSUva. 

mended by \ F. A. TisseviraeingHB. 

(3) Oliver E. GoonetiUcka :/P. B. Fieiris. 

recommended by \ Gerard A. Joseph. 

(4) M. M. W. Vidunipola : f W. Chas, de Silva. 

recommended by \ P. Buddhadae a . 

(6) Paodyan Samnel, B. A. :/ Andreae Nell. 

recommended by X Gerard A. Joeepb. 

{6) J. H. Vanniasinham, B.A.: r Sir A. KanagasaUai. 
laeommended by \ ?. E. Pieris. 

3. Considered passed the election of the following 

Members 

(1) W. BatanapalH Thoro: re>f T, Medhankara. 

commended by \ M. B. Uedagama, 

(2) M. 3. V. Somara tana There: r C. P. Bell. 

recommended by \ E. Sneter. 

(3) C. Basaoayagam Muda* /Sir A. Kanagaeabai. 

liydr: recommended by 1P. S, Pieris. 
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(4) 0. E. Silvft: reoom* /E. da»tar. 

Run<i«d by \ Gdnrd A. JoMph. 

(6) A. de 8. K&QAkAratne: / C. 3. 

ToconmoDdod by \ Simoc do SU^« 

{0) E. W, ICannftQgftra. B A.:/W. Chao, do 3>lv». 
rooommeoded by \ E. C. do Ponsoka. 

(7) S. Tambyah PUIai: recom-r P. E. Koria. 

mended by \ OetOKi A. Joseph- 

4. Mr. Joeeph mentioned tbai Mr. H. W. Codrington. 

))ad ooosented to dfhvor a lecture on Ceylon NnmiamatJce 
bometinu) in October. 

Reeolved.—Tbat Mr, H. W. Codrington be thanked for hia 
oSer, and tbat it be accepted. 

e. Koad a latter, dated 14tli June. UUi from Mr. V. J. 
TambiplUai asking that tiie time of opening Che Library be 
extended. 

RMolved*—That Ur, V. J.< Tambipillai be infom;ad tliat tiie 
CouuoU regret that they are nnable to accede to bis request, 
as tile Society baa to conform to the Colombo Uuaeum boars, 
which the Direotor doea not proposo to estond. 

ft. Read a letter, dated ftth Kay, 191ft. from the Xdbrariaa of 
the Bemioe Panahi Bishop Masaum of Bcbnology and Natural 
History. HonoluJu, asking for on exchange of publioacions. 

Resolved,—That Che Institution 1w informed that, as the 
Colombo Museum (which is boused in the same building) 
exchangus iw publioations with the Bernice Panabi Bishop 
Uuseum. Che Conndl do not fw4 justified in adding to the 
exchange list 

7. Laid on the table a Paper entitled:' ‘ Kitsivimevan K^ni 
Inscription.” by Undaliyar SJinon de 80va. 

Resolved.—That the Council feel that, as the Kitsirimevan 
IColani Inscription hM been dealt witii by Mr. H. 0. P. Bell 
in the Otylen Antiquary, any oritioism oonoeming It should 
appear in that JoumaL 

%. Laid on the table a Panes entitled: ^‘Siasiyinu Sissiya 
Parampar4wa.’* by Mr. <3. W. woodhoose, O.C.8. 

Resolved.—That, aa the Paper had been offered to the Parent 
Society, the Council do not feel in a position to accept it. 

9, Ur. Josc^ montieoed that 8tr Ponnambalam Aronft* 
chalam bad kindly oonsented to deliver a lecture at the next 
General Meeting on “Tbe PoUonaruwa Bronzee.” 

10. Considered the appointment of a Member of Cooneil in 
place of Mr. J. Sarward. 3CA. 

Resolved,—That Mr. B. B, Denham. Director of Education, 
be appointed to HU the vacency. 
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COtINCaL MBETIKO. 


CoU?niK> AfttMwn, SijJtcmber 27. 1916. 


Pre««Qt: 

Sif PowiMabRlenn AniaAchalenn, Kt., M.A., CwiWb., 
PraaidwiC. m Cbeir. 


Mr. R. 0. Aothoak*. Dr- A. N«I1, M.R.C-8- 

Mr A. Moodis GunwakArn, TK6 Hon’bU Sir Chtiatonsl 
MttdBJiyir. Ob©y»*4k&rft, Kt. 

Mr. a W, HoTsXall. J 

Mt. Gerftfd A. JosejJi. C.C-S., Hoporwy Swetary. 


Btuincig, 

1. R«ad ajwi ccnfimied MinuM of the ImC Council Meeting 
held on Tueedey, ^e 11th Jnly. 1918. 

t. Tbe Preeidant loentioned the eerviCM done to the Society 
by the lete ?ktr. E, B. F. Sueter. C O 8., Honorary Secretery- 

the Council of the Ceylon Bmnch of the 
Royel AeieCio Society deeiree to record lie deep regret et the 
dM^ of Mr. B, 13. F. Sueter, C.CJ3., Hoooreiy SeoreUry of 
the Society for tbe Iwt three ya&re, and iU appreciation of 
hie valuable servioee and untiring zeal and devotion to Che 
welfare of ^e Society, and to oBer ite sincere condolence to 
Mie. Sueter and the other membote of the family on their 
bereavement. 

3. Considered tlio appointment of an Honorary Socretary 
in place of the late Mr. E. 3. F. Suoter, C.C.S. 

Reeolved.—That Mr. H- W, Codilngton. 3.A., 0«m-. C.C.S., 
(who has consented to serve) be appointed. 

4. Considered and pae^ tbe election of the following 
members 

(1) A. Sarelankata Thero x fS.W. K- Wipi^eoasabba. 

recommended by \ W. D. 0. Wagiswars. 

(2) J. . C. Tiruubelvam : / S. VythianAthan, Mudaliyir. 

recommended by ^ John M. St’naviratne. . 

5. Read a letter, dated 22nd September, L918. from Hr. P. B. 
Pieris, C.C.8., reg^ing the Roddhist KuinsaC Chunn&gaoi. 

Reeolved,—That tbe OovemmenC be asked to take cho 
necee^y stepe to acquire, conserve, and oxcavaie tbe ruioa 
and that Mr. Freeman. G. A., N. C. P., the Officer in charge 
of the ArcbaologfoaJ Survey Department, be aeked to eupporc 
the Society’s appeal to Government. 

a. Dr. Kell mentioned Che delay in publishing the Papan» 
Sudani, the first work undertaken of Che Aluvibira BdlUon 
of tile critical recension of Pali Works Insuguratad by Sir 
Robert Cbabners. 

ResolvedThat MudaliyArs Simon de Silva and A. Mendia 
Ounasekara be asked to communicate witii Che Printer and 
expedite the publication and reftort resoles. 
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GBNBilAL MEETING. 
Coiombo MvHvm, Ottoher S, J916. 


Prefl«nt: 

8 ir PonfiARib&ldm AruD&ohAl&m« Kt., U.A., Cftnb&b.. 
Pre8id«&(» in thA ChMr. 


Mr, R. W, Byrde, C.C.S. 

Mr. a e. o©ujn©, ao.s. 

Rov, J. P. do Pinto. 

Mr. U. B. DpJ&pihiliH. 

Mr. T. TeroDoo Fomftodo. 
Jir. A. F. Goonoratoe. 

Dr. V. D. Gooneratoe, 

Mr. J. J, Qoonavardana, 
Mr.’ 0 , W. Howfall. 

Mr; C. B. JoUiffo. 

Mr. £. W, Kaanan^ra. 
"Mr. A. Maodia. 


Dr. A. Nell, MR.C.S, . 
Mr. Donald Obeyeedkara. 

Dr, Joseph Paareoa. D. Sc. 

' Mr, R. C. Prootor. 

I Mr. Joseph B. Rode. 

I Dr. Donald Scbokman, 

I Mr. John M. Senaviratno. 

! Mr. Joseph Tiruchelvam. 

' Mr. E. J. Wayj^. 
j Mr. CiemenC P. Wijeyoratne, 
f J.P.. G.P.M. 


Mr. E. W. Codrington. C.O.S. \ Bonorary 
Mr. Gerard A. Joaeph. C.C.S. / Socretarios. 

Visitors; Three ladiea, foortoec geaUemen. 


BaejneSf. 

J. Read and oonfinoed Mi&qms of the last Qonera] Meetias 
held oQ 27 Ch March, Id 16 . 

8 . Read the resolution of the Oouaeil on the lamented deeth 
of E. B. P. Sueter, C,C. 8 «, Honorary Secretary. 

8 . The Ch^rman introdnoed the leoturer. 

4, Mr. H, W. Codrington, B-A., Oxon-, CC.S., dalirered the 
toUowiog lecture ?— 
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CETLOK MUH18MATIC$. 


By H. W. Codwnqton, B.A., Ox05., C.C.S. 

Tbe eMlieai ooine m the Inland ore the eldlings, ee 
eagliahed from their Saiwkrit name ptmitia (old); they are 
fonnd throughout India from the Himaleyos to Ceylon. 
The method of manufaeture differed from that of the 
more modem coina ia that they were made from atripe 
of hammered silver, whioh were out up into oblong pieces 
of the required weight of S2 nUie or about 56 gr., the 
corners being xoipped where Decessary. It is probable 
that they were beued by priTate bodies or persons and 
impreeeed with varioua pnach-marks by tbs moDey'Ohangere 
or abrods through whose hands they passed. They 'Were 
current in North India probably as early as tbe first part of 
the 4ih century B.C., to the beginoiog of the Christian 
era and in 8. India probably for at least two« if not 
three, oentnries longer. 

The later eldlinga are of a roughly ciroular shape and of 
a greater thickness than the earlier rectangular coins. 
Thoee found in Ceylon vary greatly in weight and thie 
may indicate that during the later period of their onrrenoy 
-fvers taken by weight and not by tale. 

There can be hot little donbt that these eldlicgs are (be- 
Juthavaifoi of tbe earlier Sinhalese inscriptions. Tbe hSr- 
thdpatta of Manu was of copper; tbe of Buddhist 

tradition was of gold, hut it is certain that in parts of 
India the coin of this name was of silver. Tbe name, 
as so often, has remained unchanged though denoting very 
varying we^hta and applied to different coins: compare 
the Roman pound and its derivatives in Europe, suoh as 
the pound atai^g, the pound 8oot«, 4o.. and the history 
of the solidus, the soldo, the sou, 
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la South Indi& up to Uto the xii. century, aa 
abown by inscripliocs, gold passed by weight, t&zee being 
paid in ka^njus and manj64U of gold side by aide with 
the use of coins; the same was the praeClce in Ceylon 
according to the llthic records of the ix.—x. century. This 
must have been very ancient. 

The eldling was sncceeded by the single die coin, The 
symbols once punched at random gradually became fixed 
and coUected in one die, the reverse being blank or punch- 
marked. Trof. Rapson, writes: “ In the place of a number 
of symbols punched into the coin from time to time, there 
appears at a later period a definite type made up of a collec* 
tion of these symbols struck from a die." A few silver coins 
of this type have been found in Ceylon, 

We next come to a rectangular coinage in copper. This 
is oast and not struck and has as its chief charaoteristio 
a standing bull. Tbe piecee are of three weights, apparently 
of about 210, 95 and 17-| gr. 

The large Elephant and swtika " circular copper 
eoius found at Aaur&dhapura, Uibintal6, Tissa and Miu- 
tota, are undoubtedly of Ceylon orlgiQ. Tbe design consista 
•of various symbols and is an excellent illustxation of Prof. 
RapsoQ*s dictum. The pieces are of two sites, one large 
averaging about 260 gr., the other sm^Ier and weighing 
abont Id gr. Tbe fact that they are drcolar emd struck 
shows that they are later than the cast rectangular Bull 
type. From general connderations of style as exemplified 
in North Indian coins they must date between the 2nd 
century B.C., and the beginning of our era. We may 
perhaps be able to date them more precisely; foi* tbe 
railed ewuUka appears in tbe Dambolla inscription of 
Bevanapiya Maharajasa Gamii^ Tisa, i.e., Saddhi Tis»a, 
brother of Bu^ugemu^u, (B.C. 397*110) and in the Gallia 
inscription of Walagam Bahu (B.C. 104, 8d*76}. The large 
eise is characteristic of South IndUm coins of the time. 

Tbe next is tbe Lion type copper series, hitherto styled 
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“ PaJlftva ” or *' KurumW.They are erf the utmost 
rarity in India, only two havicLg been found there, and as 
they bear the national symbol of Che lion and are the 
commonest of the older coins found at Anutidbapura, 
it may be safely said that they are of Sinhalese make. 
The design recalls that on many coins of the Andhra 
dynasty which came to an end about 200 A.D. The date 
of their currency can be fued by Bnds at the Ahhayagiri 
digoba. if this be really the JetaTaoir&ma ddgoba built 
by Mahasen who reigned from AJ^. 277 to 304, Kone 
hare been found at Sfgiriya or Poloniiarawa. They are 
apparently of three weights. 

We now come to the foreign coins current in Ceylon, 
chief among which are the Roman. Mr. Sewell iu his 
Paper on R^fnan Ccifts found m India (ir.B.A.S. 1904) dis- 
ringuiahes five periods in the Roman trade with India 

1. The Consulate, during which there was hardly any 
oomtperce, the seaborne trade beii^ small and coastwise. 
The only coin of this period found here is a denarius of 
c. B C. 124*110. 

2. Augustus to Nero, oV. 68 A.D. A great demand for 
pepper, spices, dne muslins, perfumes, pearls, andpreoious 
stones, especially the beryl, sprang up. The beryl was 
found only in Padiydr, Coimbatore Strict and possibly 
at Vhpiyamb&di in Salem District, in the neighbourhood 
of the luinea, at which places the laigsst number of coins 
bas been found. In South India no less than 612 gold 
and l,l$7 silfer ooins hare been unearthed besides other 
large hoards. Ceylon has no counterpart to these. 

8. Nero to Caracalla, ob. A.D. 217. A revulsion from 
lunry set in. Only 32 gold coins can be counted and 
these not in tbe same locality as in the last period. OiUy 
three finds have been discovered in Madura, the rest being 
in the cotton growing countriee in tbe Kistna, Nellore 
and Cuddappah districts. In Ceylon we have a series of 
base metal Alesandrine tetrodracbms of Nero, Vespasian, 
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H ad rian Mid Loeios Veru*, prol»bly on© boMd. and two 
nlvor coins ol Trsj4n Mid Gets. A qoutity of coins of 
the Antonioee is reootdod bnt witbont details. 

1. Vrom tAc death of Canc^la trade almost entiieiy 
ceased owing to the intenal and estMoal confusion in the 
Empire. Ceylon supplies a few copper Alexandrine ooins 
of Antellca and a base silver antoobianns of the elder 
Philip. A few coins of the same period have ocoorred in 
Sontb India. 

5. From A.P. 364 onwuds oeconed a alight rcTivalof 
trade mostly with Travaacore ud the Sonth-Weet ooaet- 
The qoantitiea of eoppor ooins fonod at Biadura and on 
the East coast have besn cooaidered as ehowing that 
Roman agents were rasideiit. In view of the recent identi* 
fication of amilar coins in C^lon this period ahonld date 
at least from 330. In the lalaod the corns comprise a 
few of Masimian n.. Marimin XL, and Lkiiuns 1.. and 
quantities of the emperors from Constantine the Great to 
Arcadius and Honorius; the only gold ^eces are of Theo* 
doaias II., and ? Anaatasius. The gold in India are 
of Gonstanrios 11., Theodosias H.. Leo. Zeoo, Anastasias 
and Joarin I., who reigned in 516. A gold coin probably 
of Heiaclius and Beraclius Constantine A.D. 613^1,* 
was once m the Colombo Museum and a similar piece has 
been foned in Sooth India. Trade came to an end with 
the capture of Alexandria by the Arabs in 638. 

Xbe small Roman copper coins of the 4tb centory and the 
first yean of the 5th centory an foemd at almost every 
petty port roond the coast Mid in many places in the 
interior; the princip^ exceptions are Jsfina, Trincomalee 
and PoloDnamwa. At Sigir^ out of 1,687 ooins found 
all but 13 are Roman copper showing that they formed 
the currency in the time of Ka^apa I. (479*97). Most 
are very worn and illegibla, i nd io ating their long use. 

The Roman coinage was so popular that imitations were 
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nude, &t first f&irlj good &nd !ater of a moro and more 
debased type, tbe so called Kaimana type from the place 
where many were found. A fine gold half solidus was 
found between V^yangoda and Nihlrigama; the design is 
slightly rougher than that of its prototype and its chief 
defect is in the lettering which evidently baffled the Sin* 
halese minters. These coins may uell have been issued 
by the king, for tbe reproduction of a favourite type has 
ever been the usual course in India, 

The use of the eolidus in Ceylon is illustrated by Cos- 
mas Indioopleustee, who wrote at the baffinniiiff of the 
6th century: (Tule's translaHon.) 

*' OONCSatnNO the IbLAHD op TAPEOCAlfE. 

This is the great ialend in the Ocean, lying in the 
Indian Sea. By the Indians it is called Sielcdibs but 
by the CHreeks Taprobaue. In it is found the hyacinth 
stone. It lies on the other side of tbe Pepper Country. 
And round abont it are a number of small islands in all 
of which yon find fresh water and coconuts. And these 
are almost set close to one another. The great island, 
according to what the natives say, has a length of 300 
gotidia, and a breadth of the same number, «.s., 900 miles. 
There are two klnga on the island and they are at enmi^ 
with one another. The one poseesses the hyacinth, and 
tbe other has the other part in which ie the great place of 
commerce and the chief harbour. It is a great mart 
for the people of those parte. The island hath also a 
church of Peraian Christiana who have settled there and a 
Presbyter who is appointed from Persia, and a Deacon, 
and all the apparatus of public worship. But the natives 
and their kings are quite another kind of people. They 
have many temples on the island, and on one of these 
templee which stands in an elevated position there is a 
hyaointh, they say, of great size and brilliant ruddy 
colour, as big as a ^at pine-cone, and when it is seen 
hashing from a distance, especially when the sun’s rays 
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strike on it, 'tie e glorious end incomparable spectacle. 

From all India and Peraia and Btliiopia many sMpa 
come to tbia island, and it likewise sends out many ol its 
own, oecnpying ae it does a kind of central positioD. And 
from the remoter regione, I apeak of Trinieta and other 
places of export the exports to Taprobane eje eilk, aloes- 
wood, cloree, aandal-wood, and so forth accordintf to the 
ptoducta of each place. These again are passed on from 
Sielediba to the marts on this side, anch ae Male where 
the pepper is grown,, and Kalliana, whence are exported 
brass and siaam logs, and other wares, such as cloths (for 
that also is a great place of business): also to Sindn, 
where you get the musk or caetorin, and androstachya; 
also to Persia, Homerite, and Adule. And the ialand re- 
ceiTee imports again from all those marts that I have been 
mentioning, and paeaes them on to the remoter ports, 
whilst at the same time it exports its own produce in 
both directions. 

This same Sielediba then set, as it were, in the central 
point of the Indies and possessing the hyacinth, receiving 
impOrta from all the seats cf commerce, and exporting to 
them in return, U itself a great seat of commerce. Here 
let me relate what there befel one of the merchante 
accustomed to trade thither. His name was Sopatnis, 
and he has been dead to my knowledge these ihirty-fiye 
years past. Well, he had gone to the island of Tapro¬ 
bane on a trading adventure, and a ship from Persia 
happened to put in there at the same time. So when the 
Adule people with whom Sopatms was went ashore, the 
people from Persia went ashore likewise, end with them 
they had a certain vendable personage of their nation. 
And then, as their way ie, the chief men of the place 
and the ofBcers of the ouetom honse received the party, 
and conducted them before the king. The king having 
granted them an audience aft^ receiving their salutetione, 
desired them to be seated, and then asked: ‘In what state 
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are your countiieeP and tow gro your affairs P’. They 
answered 'Well'. And so as the eonTersation proceeded 
the king put tte question, 'Which of you has the greatest 
and most powerful kisgP' The Persian elder snatched 
the word and oqs wared, ‘Our king ie the greatest and the 
most powerful aod the wealthiest, and indeed ie the king 
of kings; and whaterer be deeiree, that he ie able to 
accomplish'. But Sopatrue held hie peace. Then qnoth 
the king, Well Homan, haet thou not a word to eayP' 
Said Sopatrue, 'Why, what is there for me to eay after 
this man hath spoken as he hath doneP But if then 
wouldst know the real truth of the matter, thon bast both 
the kings here: examine both and thou shUt see thyself 
which is the more magnificent and potent'. When the 
prince heard this he was amaaed at the words and eaid, 
'How made you out that I have both the kings here?’ 
The other replied, Weil, thou haet the coins of both—of 
the one the nomisma [solidus] and of the other the 
drachma («.e., the miliaresion). Look at the effigy on 
each and you will see the truth'. The king approved of 
the suggestion nodding assent and ordered both coins to 
be produced. Now the nomisma was a coin of right good 
ring and fine ruddy gold, bright in metal and elegant in 
execution. For eoiru are •picked an purpoie to take 
iMiher, while the miliaresion, to eay it in one word, was 
of silver and of course bore no comparison with the gold 
coin. So the king, after be bad turned them this way and 
that and had studied both with attention, highly extolled 
the nomisma, saying that in truth the Homans were a 
splendid, powerful and sagacious people". 

Cosmos adds: 

''And the king of Sielediba (gives a good price for) 
both the elephants that he has, and the horses. The el^ 
phants he'buys by cubit measurement; for their height is 
measured froiA the ground, and so the price is fi^ed 
according to the measurement, ranging from 50 to 100 
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nomiamate or more. Horaee Uiey brmfr to bim irom 
Peraia, and tbeea he buys and grants special immuni¬ 
ties to those who import them”-— {Cathay and th6 Way 
'Thilhar). 

The eolidua is of importance aa its weight, whether by 
coincidence or not, oonlinned aa the Sinhalese kitfanda 
down to the beginning of the 19th century. It waa fixed 
by Constantine in 312 at 1/T2 of the pound, i.e., 70.22 gr. 
but the coins even when in mint condition weigh less, 
varying from 67.T to 70 gr. The wwght of the aolidne 
was continued in tlie dinir of the early Ehalifs. 

The last Roman-Bysantine gold coin, aa we have aeen, 
is one of HeracUus I. in the first half of the 7th century. 
The firet mention of what ia presumably the gold Sinbaleae 
coinage is in a Tamil inscription at Anuridhapura of the 
7-8th century, recording a gift of 30 Ilakledgu or "Ceylon 
the kdtv then being a gold coin. 

The eariiest gold piece of the well known Davfhadeni 
hdti type hitherto found may, perhaps, from the style of 
the Ndgari letters, be dated from the 9th century. This 
series has on one side the standing figure of the king and 
on the other the same figni^ in o squatting position, a type 
which oan be traced back to a Gupta original. The aver¬ 
age weight of the gold pieces is about 63 gr., the 
highest in a well preserved specimen of the earliest issues 
being 69.L gr. This is the actual weight of the SinhaLdse 
kaiatida oi 20 mado^iyoi. Now the madatiya or mafl- 
seed in the dry aone of Ceylon is heavier than that 
of the wet sons and weighs about 4 gr. or more, and we 
shonld expect a 'kafanda of some 80 gr. Nevertheless 
the kaianda. aa known to have existed in the Portuguese 
period, in the tim.e of Enox, and in the 18th century, 
closely approximates to the solidus in weight and in view 
of the extensivs use of the Roman coin in the Island it 
seems possible that the Sinhalese kaicitda was assimilated 
to it. The use of coins as weights by the people is well 
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known in India: tke proBant rupao, ior example, is exactly 
one tela. 

The Sinbalese coin was known by tbe name of 
kahaxxv^vAoa and its fractional pieces, the ^ and by tbe 
names of pala and aka. It was coined until tbe Tamil 
invasion nnder Rdjardja at the commencement of the lltb 
century and this lung* adopted the Slnlialese type for hia 
own coioa^. It has been held hitherto that the Sinhalese 
copied Bdjarija’e issues, bat the £nds of undoubtedly 
earlier coins of the type in Ceylon and the fact disclosed 
by Tamil inscriptions that the lyxkkasu was in nee in 
South India in the reif^n of the Chola Hne Parintaka in 
the lOth century disproves this contention. 

Tbe native coinage was restored by Tijaya Bfbu I., but 
the xnetal is usually base, often hardly distinfruisbable 
from eilvor. The copper money {Darr^ad^ni hUC^, eo 
commonly found, commences with PaTdkrama Bdbn 1. 
in tbe 12ib century, in which period no gold appears. 
Thie is also the feature cf the South Indian coinages and 
apparently was due to the exhaustion of such auriferoos 
deposits as existed in the extreme sooth. The Sinhalese 
copper coinage continued into the Idth century. The 
most interesting of the aeriee is the Lion coin of 
Parakrama Bahn I. with its distinctively South Indian 
features. The unusual presence of the Sinhalese lion 
would seem to demand some explanation: the most pro¬ 
bable seems to lie in tbe conquest of tbe Pindyan country 
by Parakrama, whose general, Lapkipara, commands*! 
that bia kah&pana should be current on tbe mainland 
(ifoAdospso, Chapter LXXVH., 104). 

Just as in South India tbe disappearance or scarcity of 
the older gold coinage led to tbe introduction of gold 
money from tbe Deccan, so in Ceylon, where in the 14th 
century we find the firet mention of fanams. Tbaee pieces 
of base gold weigh about gr. and were originally the 
tenth of the gold coin of some 66 gr. which perpetuated 
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the name aa well aa the weig^ht of the later drachma. 
Thie unit ultimately, when reduced to $2^ gr. by the 
Vijayanagar kinge, became the pagoda which waa in uae 
in Ceylon in the K6tt^ period. 

Before leering the natire medieral coinage, we may 
note the fact that progreaaire degradation of design ie 
the rule rather than the exception thionghout India. The 
same holds good of Ceylon. The early medieval gold 
kahavantiwa, copied from a Gupta original, though rough, 
is much superior to the copper coinage of the 12th and 
13th centuries and almost erery step in the course of * 
debasement can be traced in our coins. The standing 
figure ultimately became the assortment of lines and dots 
to be found on the f anam: the human figure is still faintly 
traceable on the Butch 17th century copper struck at 
Ifegapatam. 

Foreign coins must non again attract our attention. 
The Arabs are said to have arrived on the Malabar coast 
in A.B. $44 and to have settled at Kiyalpadd^naro in the 
Pindyan kingdom in the earns century. The Muham¬ 
madans were of great importance in that country: in the 
13th century, according to Rasiduddin, one of them was 
minister to tbs P^ndyan king while bis brother was the 
fsiTuer general of the customs of the Persian 0ulf and was 
under contract to send yearly to South India 1,400 Arab 
horses, each of which was reckoned worth 220 dinirs of red 
current gold (Elliot, Rutoriam of ijfu&amwuufan Indio ). 
The Arab settlement in Ceylon ^parently dates from the 
lOtb century at least: unfortunately the Eufio inscription 
dated A.H. 317 (A.B. 929/30) in the Muhammadan eeme' 
tery at Colombo, msuticned in the Trans. R.A.S., 1. 645, 
is lost. Whatever may be the actual date, it is undoubted 
that from the lOtb to the 15th century the Arabs were 
undisputed masters of the sea either as traders or as 
pirates or both combined: in the 14th csatury one with 
five hundred Abyssinians was master of Colombo, the 
chief centre of Muhammadan trade in the Island. 
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Trade wi\h tl).e wast vae carried on by two principal 
routes, the one leading by Aden to Alexandria, tbe other 
tbroiigb Hormuz up the Peieian Chilf and eo by land to 
the Mediterranean. 

The horse (tade already referred to {of. also Coamae) ooske 
ebrou^ Hormua and was one of the reasons why do Albu* 
querque oaptured that place. The fall of Tijayanagar, 
whicher the horaee were taken, at the hands of the MosUm 
priaoes of the Deuoan and the oonseqnentdeoay of the trade, 
then a Portugneee monopoly, was one of the ohief causae of 
the of Goa. i^.6.—Mention of the Arab horse is en 

insorlption of NleesAka Malla, 12 th century. 

It ie not aiu'prising that gold Muhammadan coins, with 
dates from A.B. 1087 to 1290, h&Te been found in Uie 
weatern parts of Ceylon. A apeoimen of the coinage of 
the Persian Mongol king Abaga 1266-82 has been 
selected for illustration: on one side the legend is in Mon¬ 
golian charactera which are of Syiiao origin and show 
the influence of the Neatorian missions. 

Side by side with the Arabs were the Chinese traders. 
From about the 10th century their junks came to Ceylon 
to exchange their goods with the Arab ships, which pr^ 
uiously went all the way to China (Enoyol. of Islam, art. 
Chma). A few coins of the two Sung dynasties—10th to 
I3th century—have been uneartiied at Pojonnaruwa and 
Yepahuwa. The Chinese resorted to the Malabar coast 
as late as the 15th century and their presence in Ceylon 
is attested by the trilingual Oalle inscription. 

The Poitugueee on their arri'^1 at Colombo in the first 
decade of the 16tb oentUTy found as the only locally made 
coin a fanam of very base gold, only worth one-tbird of 
the fanam current on the Coast and in the North of 
Ceylon. (This K6tt5 fanam seems to ha'^ been gradually 
debased into the Handyan fanam, which is of silTar, often 
very impure). At that period the pagoda was the chief 
coin throughout the great Hindu empire o! Vijayanagar, 
while all along the West coast of India and the shores 
of the Arabian Sea and Persian Culf the two principal 
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trade corns were the zerafim and larin of Homus, then the 
great centre of coionaerce. All these coins were current in 
O^lon. The zerafim (Arab, aihrafi) wae quite unknown 
till recently when a email £nd woe disco'^eied up^ountr?. 
The larin, ao called from ite ha^g been first made at Lar 
in Persia, is a silver wire struck on both sides with a die 
with Persian or Arabic characters: its peculiar shape is 
perhaps due to the facility with which it could be con* 
coaled in the folds of the turban, &c., in those piratical 
times and regions. At any rate it became very popular 
and was issued by the kings of Hormuz and of Bijapur, 
the Shah of Persia, and the Sultan of the Maldives. In 
Ceylon it was bent into the shape of a hook—whence its 
name (koh* ridi, mahu aTiffutu )—and was made by private 
individuals as recorded by Knoz, who says: “There is 
another sort which Skll People by the Sing’s Permissicn 
may and do make. The shape is like a fishhook, they 
stamp what mark or impression on it they please. The 
silver is purely fine beyond pieces of Eight. For if any 
suspect the goodness of the Plate, it is the custom to 
burn the Money in the fire Ted*hot, and eo put it in water: 
and if it be not then purely white, it is not Currant 
Money”. 

The Portuguese based their currency system upon these 
three coins, the pagoda, the zerafim and the laiin, issuing 
the gold 3- Thomi to represent the first, the silver zerafim 
' in lieu of the gold one of Hormuz, and the tanga for the 
lanu. Their coinage at first was doubtiess intended to 
represent the actual value of the proto^rpes, but in pro¬ 
cess of time lost all relation, thereto through debaaensent 
of the metal and diminution of the weight. 

The chief mini wsa at Goa, bnt the Captains General 
of Ceylon, da Azevedo (1694-1612) and Constantine de Sa 
(1619-1630) also issued money. In addition the Goa mint 
issued special ooina for Ceylon at a later period, of the DS 
type. The Portuguese coins were forged by enterprising 
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SinliaUse and the Butch authoritiee at Qalla in 1665 
bad to recall the double and einj?Ie tan^raa and stamp 
such of them as were genuine with the monogram of that 
town. Of course the countermark was also forged. The 
doable and the eingle tanga are the ptassa and 

poddi of £noz: the latter is still to be found in 

the Service Tenures Eegietere under the name of ean- 
g<ma, equal to half of the laxin (Sinhalese, ridi or rtwsa). 

The Spanieh piece of eight or pataoe was introduced by 
the Portuguese: it played a considerable part in the 
eastern trade and with the Tenetian sequin (Viiiiiwinv), 
which however bad appeared in India before the arrival 
of the PortugusBe> was a trade coin of almost uniTeiasl 
use in both beznispheres. In India and Ceylon it was 
rated at 6 larin s ridi paha. It continued in nee nnder 
the Dutch, whose standard coin was the silver rix-dollar of 
very much the same tsIus, and was employed to pay the 
British troops. 

The numismatic hietory of the Dutch East India Com* 
pany in the IsUnd chiedy centres round a ohronic lack 
of specie, the gold and silver being drained from the 
country by the exigencies of the linen trade witii Madura 
with the result that the currency mainly coneisted of eop* 
per, which was OTer-issued. The ducatoon or “mlTer 
rider ^' appeared towards the end of the 17ih century and 
gradually displaced the riz*doUax as the real standard, the 
latter having become a money of acconnt. To supple 
ment the copper currency struck in or for Ceylon various 
foreign coins were in use, such as pagodas, fanams, > 
Persian 'obbdHs and Moghul rupees (j^ura^ts rupiyal) as 
weE aa tbs smaller sUver coins of the Netherlands, and 
frcm 178X a vast quantity of doite-^the T.O.G. chaUies 
—which thoee of the older generation still remember. 
The first regular mint of the Ceylon Government was 
eetablished about the middle of the IStb centitry et 
Tutioorin, where pagodas and fanams were struck chiedy 
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with a 7i«w to the Madura trade. In I7dl» owinj? to the 
war with England, the mini wae transfeored to Colombo 
and the ieeue of Ceylon rupees began in 1784. From 
1788 three minte for the issue of copper doedoes 
eneted at Colombo, 0al]e and Jaffna, a supple¬ 
mentary one being established later at Trincomalee. 
The doedoti are thick lumps of copper of two and 
one stnivere: one of the most curious of the local 
issues is a bax of copper steuck to represent a half larin 
or 4| stuiTsrs in 17$6, The Colombo mint continued 
after the re-establishment of the Tuticorin mint and was 
situated at the Baolcshall near Kaymane Qate. 

In L7S6 speared paper money, the Xredit Brieren, 
which were issued with no sufficient reserre of coin in 
such quantities that within a year there existed no cur¬ 
rency medium except paper and copper. The gold and 
siWer coins were sold and commanded a high premium. 
The result was that the copper became the real standard 
instead of the ducatoon, and the rupee, which in 1784 was 
worth 30 stivers, very shoitly rose tc 48. 

This was the state of affeirs when the British rule 
began, and the new administrators were no better experts 
in currency matters than their predeceesors. The 
English copper coinage with the elephant on it was snph 
plemented by two local issues of sUtm' rizdoUars or 
'"Ceylon rupees'’ (e< rwpiyai) as well as a rixdoUar stmok 
in England in 2821 and fanam tokens made in Ceylon in 
1814 and 1816. The depreciation commenoed by the 
Dutch continued until 1825 when Briti^ silver and 
Britieh denominations were introduced, the 1821 rizdollar 
being rated at Is. 6d., about its proper value. In 1833, 
no more silver being imported from England, the real 
medium of currency became the rupee, finally legalised 
in 1889. Tbs decimalisation of the coinage was carried 
out in 1872. 

An interesting subject is the fall of the rizdoUar. 
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0TigiD&ll7 a silver com practically equivabat to the 
Spanish piece of eight or dollar and rated at £ve lariiks, 
it became a money of account worth, in 1784, about Ss. 4d. 
Ia 1786, owing to the over-issue of paper money» this 
imaginary com fell to about 2s. 3d.: by 1812 it was Is, 8d. 
and ia 1825 Is, 5d. This was tbree-quaxters of the then 
value of the rupee, or the modem 75 cents, which sum Is 
stiU known as a patdgaya or ridi paha, origmally applied 
to the piece of eight. The rating of the rupee at 2s. of 
coarse gave us the Ceylon ourrency pound of Bs. 10. 

A woi^d as to tlie old-style mint. The arrangeaente 
were of tlie simplest. Two men wera employed: one 
squatted down and slipped in the pieces of roughly shaped 
metal between the lower die in a log iu the ground 
and the upper which he held in position by tongs. The 
actnal striking was done by the second man with a ham¬ 
mer, and the coin was ready for circulation. 

In concLusion I would deaire, in the interests of the 
numismatic history of Ceylon, to point out the desirability 
of a systematic inspection of private oollectiona, especially 
with a view to supply miseiog links, s.,c., in the gold 
medieval Sinhalese series: and secondly the great import¬ 
ance of persons hearing of treasure trove endeavouring 
to secure the whole find. Treasure trove is asnally hope¬ 
lessly dissipated by the time Government hears of it. 
As an example of the importance of keeping the coins 
together, 1 may mention the find of a copper coin of 
DharmAfdka D^va with some early gold hihaw^M: this 
is a common coin and might easily have been thrown 
away, yet its presence shows that the gold coins were 
current into the Idth century. 

A?pbni)iz. Since this lecture was delivered, Mr. P. 
£. Pieris' ezoavetions at Hantar^dai in the Jaffna Penin¬ 
sula have brought to light eome small cox^per coins of two 
new types, the ‘^ree and SvMlika'’ end the '‘Lion and 
<?ecs<iAa,’”the latter of whieh seems to he the precursor 
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of tt© " Mancleaa Lion coin. The svasHka on both is 
of the reiled Teriety peculiar to Ceylon, 

The same site hoe yielded fifty Roman coins of the 
fourth century. One very -^rorn piece, almost certainly 
Eoman of the eame period, has been found recently at 
Polonnaruwa. In addition, coins of the following 
emparore haTs come to lightTiberius (Judiea), 
aaudiue, Commodus (Alexandria), Elagabalus (Sidon 
or Carrha), Maxim,in I., Biocletian (Alexandria), 
Maxentius, and a tremisais of Heracliue I, 

Mj. R- C. PaooTOR aaid:—The figure on the obTone of 
the Sinhalese coin of the Wk^erara type, I think, 
deserree closer scrutiny than it has yet received. The 
figure haa some slight resemblance to human form; this 
circumstance and the reading of the legend on the re¬ 
verse probably led Rhys David to conclude that the 
figure vas that of the Sing. 

On European coins the figure of the King is a common 
feature, but Eastern Kings did not usually issue coins 
with their figures stamped, though exceptions may be 
found in countries wliere Grecian end Bactrian influence 
had predominated. 

If the figure on the Sinhalese coin under notice was 
that of the King, we should expect to find the King 
delineated in a worthy manner. Instead, we find a crude 
and fantastic figure, without symmetry and without form, 
quite out of keeping with the progress the country had 
attained. The oois belongs to the 12th century A.D,— 
a period which, according to the historian, was ''the most 
glorious period of the Sinhalese history.” Judging in 
the light of eridence afforded by history and by the re¬ 
mains of art of this period which has come down to us, 
one should hesitate to accept the opinion of Rhys David 
as conclusive. 

If we will arrange the coins of the period in the chrono¬ 
logical order of the Kings in whose names they were 
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iMued and examine ihem carefuU;, ve sball sot fail 
to note some Tariaiions in the designs. The sti^okes and 
dots and “limbs’' viil be found on some more eloseil; 
held together, while on others they seem to be asunder, 
snggestiTe of a tendency to go apart. The dots on some 
differ in number. Amidst the vanatioDS, we trace no 
dieiingnishing feature to suggest the sex of Queen 
XiiliTati on coins issued in her name. This is certainly 
ouriouB il the figure was iutended to represent her. 

On some Indian coins may be recognised symbols which 
would seem to be parts of, or, more like detachments 
from, tbe figure of the Sinhalese coin. 

Tlie origin of the Lapk^vsja type of coin is asoribed 
to La^kipura Dapdanitha (literally War Lord of Ceylon). 
According to the he subdued the Choja King, 

made over the Kingdom to Vira*Piodya—the nominee of 
King Parikrama B&hu of Ceylon—and ordered that the 
KoAdpoas coin of Ceylon, with the superscription of King 
Parikrama Bihu, should be used throughout the country. 
This ie confirmed in a general way by a South Indian 
inscription which, howoTer, suggests that Dai^danitha 
woe more ox less compelled to return to Ceylon and that 
before be departed he scored a diplomatic euccess by 
entering into a treaty with the Choja King on behalf of 
his master, King Parfikrama Bihu of Ceylon. 

It might be that at a conference held for the settlement 
of the terms of pe^e the design of the figure on the 
coin was settled. The design was perhaps 
to eymboliee the relations of the suzerain and the feuda¬ 
tory States by an artful arrangement of tbe uarious 
emblems belonging to the States that were parties to idle 
treaty, so that a resemblance to a human figure in a 
standing posture with ^tate paraphernalia might be 
obtained. This figitre would suggest a pobtical ideal. 

I am not suie of my data and venture to suggest that 
the subject may be iuTestigated further. 
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Relative to ‘Tiook” coifis or laruiB, referred to by tbe 
leftxned lectnjBF, I may aay I came aorosB a coin some¬ 
what allied to this olasa bnt known in the country ae 
^‘pincexfl coin” (Tamil: Kdsu. Sinhalese; An4u 

ii(uaa). It waa minted, according to tradition, at Mnn- 
nemrana, during a period when the brahman of the 
Munnesfiaram temple is said to have ruled the Chilaw and 
Puttalam DiatricU in the name of the poddeae. The 
shape of the coin is that of a pair of pincers, hence the 
name. 

On the outer aspect of one of its forks or handles was 
an inscription which', with some difficulty, wsa found to 
he in Chola-Grantham. The reading of it was, I believe, 

Paxaerama. j xe 

Mr. CoDBureTON replied to Mr. Proctor. He said: If, 
as it has been atUmpted to ehow in thie lecture, the 
called LapbisTata type dates from the ninth century, if 
not from the seventh, Mr. Prootor'e theory falls to the 
ground. The coin certainly preceded the Chola mvaaion 
of Ceylon in the eleventh century- 

If the inscription on thalarin was in Choja-Graatham, 
the coin is unique and Mr. Proctor should pnhUeh his 
discovery with a plate. 

On a motion proposed by the Ch'ainman, end seconded 
by Dr, Nell, a vote of thanks was accorded to tbe lectnier. 

A vote of thanks to the chair, proposed by Mr. R. W, 
Byrde, C.C.S., and seconded by Mr. E. J. Wayland, ter¬ 
minated the proceedings of the meeting. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 
CoUmbo jtfwswn, Dtcember 1, 2916■ 


Preeent: 

Wifl EjcoeUenoy Sir Joim Anderson, E.C.B., 
Petron. in Uie Obeir. 

The Hon’ble Hr. R. E. Stubbs, C.U.G., Viee.Petron, 
Sir Ponaembalem AruxiAchelsm. Kt., M.A., President. 


Mr. C. Berde^, M.A., Viee.President. 


Mr. K, W, AtukoreOa, 

Mr. a, W. Byrdo, C.aS. 

Mr. 6. S. Coorey. 

Mr. 6. J. de SUvs. 

Mt. W. A. de Silve, J.P. 
Ur. U. B. Dolftpibflle. 

Ur. C. B. Z. FsRiendo. 

Ur. T. Terence Fernando. 
Ur. A. H. Gomes. 

Ur. OUtst E. GoonetiUeko. 
Ur. Gabriel GtmaireTdana. 
Ur. 0. W. Borsail. 

Ur. 0. H. Jollifb. 

Ur. F. Lewis. 

Ur. P. U. Heoon. 

Ur, C. Kamaslveyem, J.P. 


Dr. A. Nell, M.E.C.S. 

Mr. Forrester Obeyesiksra. 
Mr, R. 0, Proctor. 

Mr. J. E. Rode. 

Ur. R. Ssgarejasinj^am. 

Mr. W. SsiQArssinbe. 

Dr. Donald Bohokman. 

Mr. John H. Senevemtaio. 

Ur. CSiristie Senavirabne. 

Ur. E. J. Wayland. 

Ur. D. R. Wijcyewerdana. 
Ur. C P. WijaTerene. 

Ur. N. D. A.8. Wijayasinhn. 
Ur. 8. W. E. Wipulaeeaa* 
fwbba Tbero, 


Ur. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S., RonorsrySecretary. 
Tisitore: Nine ladies, tbirty>eight gentlemen. 


Bweenets. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meetin g bald 

on 6th Ootob^. 1916. 

2. Tfia E^oellency Sir John Anderson sAid ^ 

" Ladiee and Gentlemen. 1 do not think that your President 
requires any Intfodnstiou from ms to you, as I am sure you 
all bare the great privilege of knowing him longer and more 
intimately than I have had. 1 have Imown him by repute 
for a great many years as a distinguished member of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. In the many departments be h— served, 
in everyone be left the impreas of a reeouroeful. vigorous 
and thoughtful mind, and 1 know that, since his retirement 
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hM deprived the GovemaiMit ef eh© edvaatAgee of hie earrioes, 
be k dovoting the earn© ability to the literary and social work 
on which his heart is set. I have much pleaeur© in introducmg 
your Preeident." 

' Sir Ponnsmbalam Amnftohalam, rieing amidst appJaose, 
said that betore h© proceeded to the leoture h© wished on 
behalf o* tbs Society to tender a hearty weloom© to Eis 
Exeahenoy on this hie first visit as Patron. Tbsy wet© proi^ 
to enjoy the patronag© of one so distinguished for scholarship 
and siateeoasnsbip. It was parbapa not genorally Icaown that 
that Society was th© oldest literary Sooiety in the East, barring 
th© Asiatic Society in Bengal. Over SO years ago they bad 
celebrated tJi© Jubilee of the Sooiety and they were now weU 
on to th© 75th year of thsir life. They might call it th© 
cent«Dar 7 . if they oounlod the time when th© Chief Jnstio© 
Sir Alexander Johnston, the founder cf literary and scientific 
rosearch in British OyIc>n, paved the way for that SooiHy 
by his indefatigable investigations and by bringing together 
learned men and coUeofcjng and translating ancient worls. 
The Sooiety had tried to do their work as well as they could. 
Tbeir Katural History coUeotion formed tha nucleus of eh© 
ooIIectioD in that beautiful museum, which they had induo^ 
that great Governor Sir William Gregory to found and in 
which the Sooiety oow met. The GovemmKnt bad reoognirod 
the value of the Society’s work by substantia] help. 01 late 
yasrs they bad been deprived of tbe Govonunent grant and 
of Che faoiUtiee which they used to enjoy of printing th^ 
publicatioas in the Oovernmsnt Press. They bad tried to do 
their best with the limited resources, but ho fait sure that 
under His Excellency's auspice© and encour^emant Ch»y 
would be able to increase thsir asefulness to tha public. 

9. Sir Ponnambalcm Arunichalaro then delivered his lecture 
on:— 
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POLONNABUWA BRONZES AND SITA WORSHIP 
AND STMBOtlStf. 

Aeeowu «/ tht NaiarAfi «>u2 oAtr Saiva found al 

Polonnoruvo ond nov ^ Op^inbo MttBeum, vuh <m 
Buptanation of (Anr <fnd Ihtif riiation tc At 

Saiui Siddkdnta tytttm of phUetophy, 

Bv 

SiK p. AjmjnAciulam, Kt., M. a. Cantab., 
PreucdonC, H. A. S. (Cdylta). 


I 

Ttce Bronzed that 1 propose to speak about were 
discovered with others in the years 1907 and 1908 by the late 
Aroheological Commissioner, Mr. H. C. F. Bell, while pureuiog 
his excavAtions in the '* boiied oity " of Polonnaruwa, and 
are now ia the Colombo Museum. It is, perhaps, the moat 
important find yet made by the Commissioner. Some of the 
prinoipel images were unearthed near a Siva temple > popa* 
larly but erroneonsly c^ed HiiDaiadd MSiffdwa, or the 
Shrine of the Tooth Belio. and distinguished in Mr. Bell’s 
Report (Sessional Paper No. V. of 19U) as “ Siva Dew41e 
No. 1.” The other bronzes were found near a bufidlng 
whioh he has designated *'Siva Bewile No. 6" (Sess. 
Paper VJ. of 1913).* 

In February, 1909, I wrote for the late Director of the , 
hfnseum, Dr. Wflley, a short paper IdencUying the bronzes. 

It was published, with illustrations, in the SpoUa Zeylaniea 
of September, 1909. Another description by Dr. A. S. 

* Pm a full dasmpUon and iUuatratieos of the totoplee, refeteneo 
reouMtAd to those Rsperts scd the pistes thorsm {psges 17-24 
aod p1atM XVI.' m Ses. Pwsr V, of Idl I, and paass 4-7 
and plates X.-XIV. of Sess. Paper VI. of 1213). A Uac of she 
brontss with iUoftraticms is given in pages 2 6*7 an d XXI. of tbs 
fornar Report and in page 17 and plates XVn.*XlX. of the latter 
Report, 
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Coomara Swamy (with iUusUations) appeared in QteMtmoirs 
of the Colombo JKttteum, Sorias A, No, 1, poblishedin 1914. 
Other IfluBti-ations hare been prepared for this ^per. 
None of the illustrationa quite do justioe to the originela. 
1 em indebted Co the pceeent Dixeotor. Dr. Pearson, for 
permission to show some of the original bronsee to-day. 

The Siva Dewile No. 1 U the choicest example of a Hindu 
temple found at Polonnaruwa, if not througbont the laland, 
and lies jnst south of the elevated quadrangle within which 
lie the ruins of Buddhist and Hindu shrines, oombining the 
arphilectural features of Ceylon, South India and Cambodia in 
etrange and not inharmonious groupbg. The I>ew6le la ail 
of carved etone, delicately fitted and wrought. ' ‘ In almost 
every detail,” says Mr. Ferrer in his Old Csyloa, “ the thing 
is perfect, end perhaps it is more than fancy that finds 
HeUenic memories in the purity of its Une and the perfeotion 
of its proportions....Tradition calls this lorely jewel of 
Btone-work the Daladi Miligfiwa of PolonDaruwa, aeeortjug 
thet this was the shrine of the Tooth ReUc. 'Radition here 
lies for this temple is not Sinhalese but Tamil of the finest, 
It ii not Bnddhiflt but Hindu, it is not a shrine of the Tooth 
ReUo but a temple of Siva the Destroyer. The Tooth Rebc. 
we know, was treaeured in the WafA-dd^gt, and m all pro* 
Ubility this Saivice shrine, so beautiful and ornate, is some 
family chapel of Parfikrama Bfihu the Oreat, who, for all his 
cult of Buddhism and its ancient monuments, never swerved 
from the faith of his aaceetota.”* The traditional name may 
be due, as Mr. Bell conjectures, to the building having been 
at some time or other used as a temporary leeting-place of 
the Tooth Belie, pending its permanent lodgment in a Bud¬ 
dhist shrine worthy of its sanctity. Tuition ^o 
the oonstruction of the temple to King Kirti Nis^anka. who 
seated himself on Parikrama's throne in 1198 A.D. 


-r The Court religion in Ceylc® was osuaUy Brahmini^, the kii^ 

•oelyiis at bis aaesatry) net mor* than 22/84 gichalsM. 
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Th^ ia aimilar in plAn &Qd struotura to, but more 

elaborated than, the Siva'Bewile No. 5. or (he bect^ 
preserred shrine iodicated io Mr. BeU’s Keport ts " Sira 
Dew&Je No, i," but hitherto caUed Vishnu Dew ale in spite 
of ite obtrusive mdioatione of Siva worship, the bull and the 
lii^m still found there. That Siva DewAleNo. 1 was also 
devoted to the same worship U conolosively established 
bj the finding here of the bronte images described below as 
well as of (he pedestal of a Siva lingam. 

II. 

Before proceeding to a description of then, I will deal 
with their probable date. Mr. Eea (Superintendent of the 
ArchsBolf^eaJ Survey, Southern Circle, Madras Presidency) 
declares (he temples to be eimilar in outline to Ch61a and 
Phndya temples of the 11th and I2th centuries in India. 
The Siva DewAle No. 1 is, he says, generally more advanced 
in plan and ornate arcbiteotural detail than the Siva Dew&le 
No. 2; the former, with its pilaster •lined walls and niches 
for images, socaewhat resembles the detached Subrahmanya 
shrine jn the great temple of Siva (Brihad*4vara) at Tanjore. 
This temple is a Chola structure of the ILth century, and the 
Subrahmanya shrine—a gem of South Endian Arohiteotuie— 
isaaoribed by Ferguson to the 12tk century, an opinion in 
which Mr. Rea concurs. He assigDe the same date approsi> 
mately to Siva PewAIe No. 1. A short piUar^lab, inaoribed 
with Grantha Tsmil characters, unearthed in th.e hall 
(mon^apam) records* that it was set up by Laok^ Vijaya 
Senevirat, a Sifhaleee general, by order of King Gaja Bihu 
D. (1242*1264 A.D.). Mr. Bell thinks this pillar was not 
originally oonneoted with the temple but brought later from 
elsewhere. 

In Siva I^ewile No. 2 there are three mscriptiona out 
on the walla in Grantha Tamil characters which give a safer 

* arch, CommiseicBer's Bepori for 1M7 (Sms. Pspsr T. el 1911. 
PH»37.) 
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clue to the date, Tho longest of these ioscriptioDs* records 
a grant ol a lamp and lamp-BtAad to the temple, and that the 
temple authorities and servants hold themselves responsible 
for the Iceeping of the lamp alight for ever.f The date of the 
grant is mentioned aa the reign (No. of the year missing) of 
Parakfeorivarman alias Udaiydr Sri Adhirijendra Deva. a 
Tamil King of the Cbola dynasty who ruled in South Jndia 
circa 1070-l<y79 A.D. His valour and greatness are deecribed 
in the first nine linee of the inscription in ornate Tamil 
prose. One of the predeoessoxs of Rajendra Chola I, (1029 
to 1042 A.D.) is referred to in another of the inscriptions. 

This was about the period when, socordiag to the JfoAd- 
vo^. the rule of the Ch6la kings in Ceylon was at its 
zenith. The Sinhalese king Sena V., who ascended the 
throne at Polonnaruwa about 991 A.Il., having.quar¬ 
relled with his commander-in'chief, had to take refuge 
in the Rohooa country, leaving his capital in the bands 
of the Tamils, His sucoeesor, Mahinda V, (1001 A.D.). lived 
with great difficulty for 12 years at Anuridhapura and then 
was driven to Koha^a. The Tamils bad hitherto come 
mainly from the Pandyan kingdom of Madura, and whether 
aa invaders, allies, rulers or coloaiste, had exercised a pre¬ 
dominant influence in the Island. The rival Choia dynasty, 
whose seat was at Kiuchipura, near Madras, was now In 
the ascendant. The king of Chela, hearing of the distracted 
state of the Island, sent an army which overran the whole 
country, captured and deported Mahinda to India (where 
he died 12 yesn later) and “ stationed themselves in the city 

* Aroh. Commisnouer^s Report for ISOS (9sei. Paper XX. of ISIO, 
pages 82, S6-7.) 

r Tlw presiding deity, Siva, is here osUed 'VSnavaa Uidtvi 
Isvaram Uda^ir, Lord (Cfditpdr) of Jana n6iha manfoiam." the last 
DaDM being that by which the ci^ of I’olonnamwa wm known bo the 
Tamil rolere and meaning " the auepiefoua (city) of (Siys) ^ Loro of 
ereation.” It ie oalisd in otbor insoriptiont '^Putainan « 
ndrftopurom in the Choia land of peerlees fertility " (mairfiS 
mneafiiJB ifitaJlajnr s^Sir^tfftf), and ag^ *’* KdeiW* or 
Yil'ovaTiietpttfam." (Areh. Report /or 1909, Seas, Papar VI. ol 19U, 
p. 27.) Puiomori la the Tamil form of Polormaniwa. Healf a 
eoaUadtioo of PuJMtiya nagara, *’oity of PuJastiya."' 
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of Pulattl (PolonaaruwA) &i\d held of Ibe King’s 

country even unto the Rakkh&pisina-k&nthA* place" {Mdhi- 
«>», LV. 21-23). Thenceforward the Dortheni half of the 
Island wad securely held for half a century as fief of the ChoJa 
kings until Vijaya Bihii I. (son of Mabinde) threw off the yoke 
(1065 A .D.). It is to this 2)eriod of Choliao ooaqueet, oontem- 
poraoeoiLi with the period in Hlngluh history from Cnut 
to T^iazn the Conqueror, that the Hindu temples of 
Polonnaruwa and the bronzes in question belong. One of 
the other inscriptions iu Siva DewAle No. 2 refers to a date 
about Syoars iater than the viotory of Vijaya Bihu. We 
may take it, then, that the bronaee are about eight and 
a half centuries old. 

III. 

Ihe images which I shall deal with are thoee oi Siva, 
the principal member of the Hindu Trinity, of his consort 
Sivakimi or P&rratl, of some of his principal sainte, bis 
favourite charger (the bull Nandi) and the Sun-god (Sfiriya), 
The bronzee are charactodsed by the preoision that comes 
of long tradition and practice. But there is inequality 
in style and finish. Some of the bronzes are heavy, com¬ 
monplace and conventional, showing the artist struggling 
with imperfect realization of bis ideals, dsfeolive knowledge 
smd training and insufficient mastery of the technical 
difficulties; others are distinguished by consammate power 
and are ** a music to the eye," as, for example, Sundara- 
nrhrti in plate VlH., whioh la unsurpassed in the expres¬ 
sion of religious rapture, and Chandeswara in plate 
TXo. 

•The most important are the bronzes of the dancing Siva 
known as f/ofa-rajd or (in purs Tamil) In design 

and detail the bronzes do not differ from the btonzee in the 
temples of to-day, showing that there haa been little or 
no change in the dta^ and conventions of worship. *rhe 
images of Na^Tijd are scarcely equal in exeontion to the 
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Nata-rfvii in th« Brihad-l?var» tample in Taiijore or that in 
tho Madras Musoum*. 

Th« principal Na^a-rijA found in Polonnaruwa is shown in 
plate I. and oo a smalier scale, in plate II. a and fc, the front 
and back view. Plates III. and IV. show two smaller figures 
of Nata-rijA (front and back view), but incomplete, aa the halo 
U wanting, and in IV. also the braided locks. The dance 
represents the oosmio activity, of which Siva ie the director 
and therefore Is called King (or Lord) of the dance 
or Haitia). “ Think of our Lord,*' says a devotee, “ as 
the peerless dancer and dancing maeter, who abidetb in all 
bodies as beat in fuel and maketh all creatures dance, f ’ 

This form is a favourite eymbol of Siva worship in the 
Tamil land of South India and Ceylon, but is not, as 
far as I Imow, found in Northern India except in temples of 
Siva established there under Tamil auspices. It is in Tamil 
land that the traditions of the dance hod their origin and still 
have their yearly celebrations. 

No Hindu image is deemed suitable for worahip until it 
has been oonasorated by elaborate ceremoniee designed 
"to draw to” it (d-txtA-onnm, Lat. ad-veli-o) the Divine 
Freaencs and make it what in Christian language might be 
called " a vehicle of Divine Grace.'’ When an image has 
been deprived of its daily services or defiled by contact of 
unworthy hands, it must be consecrated anew before 
worship. The images are daily robed, jewelled and 
garlanded, and worshippers see scarcely more than face or 
bamds. The almost nude bronses before you you must 
imagine to be so robed and adorned in order to see them as- 
they are seen in the temples. Dr. Pope, a great missionary 
and scholar, who spent over half a century in Southern 

* B«« nr A i\r. fn Qsngolv'i Smuh Indian Bntntt*. 

I QiuA^r 

«oJtJ9Qc0#G tCJimiSinrii OwtmfSfiL 

{Tirwitav^r-a^ihai Purdnam, Onmfi 

aigdaii, 79 .) 
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India and has edited, with an excellent translation and cotd' 
mentary, Tiru^vdehakofn, the ancient and popclar Peabns of 
Tarail-land daily recited in the temples, says (p. xxzv );— 

'' It is aometimes thought and said that the Idols in these 
temples are mere signs, representing as symbols the Divine 
Being and some of His works and attributes. This is not 
altogether an adequate statement rtf the case. Each image 
by a peculiar service, which is called dxd^ianam, becomes 
the abode of an in*dwelling deity and is itself divine, 
.... Bevoot and enthusiastic worshippers amid the glare 
of the lamps, and the smoke of the inoeiiAeseetn Co bo carriod 
away so as to entirely identify the iavieiblo object of their 
thoughts with that which is presented before their eyes. It 
was certainly so with our poet. If it be rentembered that 
some of these images have been actually worshipped, tended, 
garlanded and treated as living beings for a thoosand 
years, that each generation has done them service and 
lavished gifts upon them; that they are connected by asso* 
elation with long Tinea of saints and sages; and l^at it is 
earnestly believed that Siva’s method of manifestation is by, 
through, and in these,—as what we shcold oall sacraments 
of his perpetual presence,—we shall understand with what 
profound awe and eatbusisslic affection even iroi^ea, to us 
nnsightly, can be beheld by multitudes of good and excellent 
people.” 

IV. 

The orthodox Hindu teaching held it to be irreverent and 
illogioal to found artistio ideals of the Divine upon any 
strictly human or natural prototype, and recognising the 
Impossibility of human art resJiamg the form of Qod, 
sanctioned only an allegorical represoDtation. The SkTlist,” 
says an anoient Sanskrit wnter, Sukriobtriya. in his Sukra 
Ifiti 36ra or Sukra'a Elements of Polity, a work translated 
into the Tibetan language in the 7th century A. D., ** should 
attain to the ims^ of the gods by means of spiritual oontem' 
platioo only. The epiritua] vision is the best and truest 
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standard for him. Ho should depeud od it and not at 
all upon the visible objects perceived by external seDse?. 
It is commendable for the artist to draw the imageM 

of the gods, Cto make human lignree is bad and even 
irreligiouB. It is far better to present the ligure of a 
god', though it is not beautiful, than to reproduce a r^ 
markably handsome human figure." This of oourse is the 
antithesie of Greek Art, which glorified physical beauty and 
strength and made the beautiful man or woman the type 
of God. 

“ Spiritual contemplation," says Havell, is the key 
note of Hindu Art, as it was of the art of Fra Angelico 
and other great Christian masters: the whole philosophy of 
Indian Art is in theee two worde, spiritual contemplation, 
and they explain a great deal that often seems incomprehan* 
eible and even offensive to Europeans." Regarding all we 
see in Nature as transitory and illusive phenomena and the 
Divine Essence as the only reality, Indian Art cared little 
for the scientific study of faots, for anatomioal detail, for 
the onlt of the lay figure or the nude model. A faithful 
repreecotation or imitation of Nature, though attained by 
him when he liked, wse not to the Indian artist the end or a 
serious concern of Art. Ee strove, hot^ever imperfectly, 
to pierce the illusive appearance of things and realize 
something of the Universal, the Eternal and the Infinite. 

Whatsoever a thing may be, to see in it the One Reality 

ie true Wisdom," eays Tiruvalluvar {Kwal, $66.)* 

£ko devah batva fahateehu gfid^b sarTavyipi earvabhutAn* 
tarAtioA i 

K a n nAdhyakabah sarvabhntAdhivAsah sAkshi ohetA kevalo 
irirgunasoha 

*' The One, luminous, hidden in all beings, pervading 
all, the innermost self of all, overseer of all acts, dweller 
in all beings, witness, percaiver, alone, free from all 
qualities." {$v4idfvatara Upan»^, 6, JJ.) 


• €ruQuirig 

ttu(due(S9^ QudjuQut^vr 
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Any attempt to represent in art this Being, traoscending 
^thought and apeeoh. moat neceesahly be futile. How in¬ 
adequate, for instance, are tbe representations byMicbael 
Aiigeb in the paintings whioh adorn tbe c«ling of tbe Sistine 
Chapel at Borne and which are generally regarded as the 
grandest oreation of Modern Art! 

Mr. liaurence Binyon, poet and art-cribio, writes thus 
of the Indian ideal and its intiaence in shaping the ideals 
and imagery of Chinese and Japanese Art now highly 
appreciated in Europe. '* The Indian ideal olaime every¬ 
where itH votaries, and tbe chosen and recurrent theme 
is the beauty of ooniemplation, not of aotiun. Not the 
glory of tbe naked human form, to Western Art the 
noblest and most expressive of symbols; not the proud 
and consciocs assertion of human personality; but instead 
of these, aU thoughts that lead us out from ourselves into 
the univenal life, hints of tbs infinite, whispers from secret 
sonrcse—monntams, water, mists, dowsring trees, whatever 
tells of powers and presences mightier than ourselves: 
these are the tberuss dwelt on, cherished and preferred.” 
(Patnlin^ in the F<tr Etui.) 

V. 

A correot judgment of a nation’s art is not possible unless 
the critic divests himself of prepossessione and endeavours to 
understand the thought of that people and to place himself 
in their poiot of view. As a great French savant, Talne, haa 
said; ” Quand on veut comprendre un art, il fantregardsr 
I'&me du publia auquel U s'addrsesait,” As you can only 
speak to a person in a language which you both Imow, so 
yon can only appeal to his artistic side by means of some 
QommoD tradition, feeling, symbolism. Artis, it is true, in 
one sense a universal language, but every nation’s art is the 
outward and viable expression of, and intimately assooiated 
with, the national culture and sentiment, osea the symbols 
beet understood by the people to whom it is addressed, end 
requires for its appreciation a familiarity with the national 
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life and thought. Tbi^ is especially the case wi^ Indian 
Art, which is eeseotialiy idealistic, mystic, symbolic and 
transcendental, and cannot be fudged by the canons of Greek 
Art, the Renooseance or the Axt of modern Europe, which 
are all in greater or lees degree naturalistic and realiatio. 

The aycibclism by which Indian Art conveyed its ideas is, 
tc the Westerner, aloMst an insuperable obstacle to ssthetio 
appreoiation. He cannot see a Sgure possessing more than 
the usual complement of limbs without uttering a groan 
of pain at this anatomioal monstrosity. The question, how¬ 
ever, is not one of Anatomy but of Art, The London Tines 
some time ago observed, in a review of Mr. V. A. Smith’s 
History of Fiiie Axt In India and Ceylon i *' The foax*armed 
Siva is not a whit more anatomioaUy impossible than the 
winged augels or the centaurs which have been represented 
by the greatest artists of the Weet>^not to mention those 
cherubs of Italian art whose aoatoznical dedciencics, from the 
school master’s point of view, gave an ever memorable oppor¬ 
tunity to the humour of Charles X<amb. Tbs fact Is, that no 
artist of geniuB, East or West, has ever cared a straw about 
anatomy when he had anything to gain by disr^arding it. 
Elxtra bmbs can be badly composed, just as the ordinary 
bomber can, but each case must bs judged on its own merits; 
nor is it possible, in dealing with a definitely symbolic work 
of art, to separate the symbolism from the art so dresticaUy 
as Mr. Vincent Smith U inclined tc do. Nor, again, can the 
symboUsin of one section of Eindn mytholcgy be justly 
separated from the rest and condemned as the product of a 
diseased imagination because it represents certain terribie 
aspects of Natnre, which nndoabtedly form a port of the 
whole and have to be taken into account in any deop and 
sincere conception of the univerae.” 

SulmichAriya says in the work from which I have already 
qcotod : In order that the form of an image may be brought 
out fully and clearly upon the mind, the image-maker must 
meditate and his success will be m proportion to his 
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meditaCbn. No olhor w&y, not otoq seeing the object iteeli. 
will answer this purpose." 

Something of this impatient refusal to be limited hy the 
outward serablanoe of things and by the ocoseious imitation 
of them, something of this striTing after the inner and inform* 
iog Spirit by unlooking the treasuree of sub ooosciousness, 
marks the effort of all the new schools of European Art 
and espeeiaUy of the Vorticiete. Their painting and sculp* 
ture, crude ae they seem to us, bav^ raised fundamental 
sethetic questions, and oaused heart-searchings as to the 
sculpture oommonly regarded ae the greatest, ^at of 
Greece. That* remarkable Vorticist sculptor, Gaudier 
Brzeeka,* who died last year, at the early age of 23, 
fighting for France, uttered regarding Greek sculptore 
what the ^tmes oalls a profound piece of oritioism." He 
said:' * The fair Greek saw himseli only. He petrified bis own 
semblance," Commenting on this, the Ttmea says: ' * It is the 
weak point in Greek sculpture, as oocopared with Egyptian, 
that it is entirely oonsclous and sharply limited by the effort 
to make, the statue’as like some reality as possible. The 
Egyptian was freed from his own egotism by his deeper 
religious feeliog. His desire to make his gods more like 
gods than men delivered him from the thraldom of mere 
imitation, and made him more the master of the riches of his 
own sub'OODSciousneas /' The Tirttu adds that it is as abeurd 
to eoudenin the works of the Yortioiste because they are not 
like any natural thing, ae it would be to condemu the fuguee 
of Bach because they are not like any natural sounds : It may 
be that we are pusded by it only because ws have the habit 
of looking for likeness in sculpture and pamllng, and if we 
oculd free our minds and eyes of that habit, the musical 
meaning of it would be olear to us. 

YI. 

Aocording, then, to the traditional Hindu view which 
Sukr&ohArya has expressed, the sculptor of an image of Sivs 

* Procicunoed Jeet«h*ka. Tbs organ of ib« VortioisM was thr 
Bbut. 
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should ougago m meditation. To help the artist-devotee 
iu his meditations there exidU a body of oontomplative verses 
{dhydna), which set forth Che distinguishing features of the 
partionlar manifestation of God desired aud sometimes the 
spiritual meaning of the cnnoeption. The success oi the 
artist would oorrespond to the extent to which he entered 
into the spirit’of these conceptions and roalized them in hin 
own oonseiouenese. The limitations of theee conventions 
need not, exoept to the mediocre, be a barrier to artistic 
expression, anymore than the high formalism and convention 
of Greek tragedy hampered the genius of Sophoklee or 
Euripides,* 

In the Dhydna Katn&wdi the devotee thus meditates on 
8iva as 

$&yapasm^ratorddhva athitapadaviJas«ui v4mamuddhrityH 
pad am 

Jvaiamaiiflsmadhye natanaphanissmam vyaghrapauadi- 
sevyara 

BhasRtocIdhuJitACQaogavidrujnenibbsm lio^itigrapadagTH. 
kam 

Vahnim dulticaraUhayam ^^amarukam dliyitva naV*eaui 
bbaje. 

Lnininous foot on dormant Apsamara (a Titau) planted, 
left foot raisA*^ the midst of a garland of flame, with dano* 
ing serpents, by Vyaghiapida and others worshipped, with 
ashes daubed, body of coral hue, tip of hand to tip of foot 
(pointing), fire, pendent hand, hand of refuge, dnun:^ 
(on these) meditating, I worship (Lord of the Dance).” 

In another stanza Siva is meditated on together with his 
consort thus, and is oalled SohAese, the Lord of the 
(dancing) Hall, 

* Thwe w«ra sIbo laid down for the MmrentSoe-studBQt certain 
cacona of proportion in Che andent teoh&ioaf booki on Art, known as 
the 9iipa ^d«(ro, ot which the ebiei are AessCiya SakaUdKikiTe, 
KSfyapIya, Sukianitisara, Siresvatiya, Ao. 8orM acoount of them 
wtU be found in tbs receotly pubHshod work of Ur. 0. C. Oengoly on 
South Indian Bronzes,’* a valoable work (in spite of defects due to 
Ignorance of Tamil and limited knowledge of Sacslait) and one which 
it if ooC oreditable Co the Eag]iah*aducated Tamila of India and Ceylon 
(O have lafl to a Bengali gei^lMnao to writa 

Sinee thia paper waa prioted, I have aeen the valuable work oo 
Hindu loonograpby, by Mr. Oopinatba Rao of Travanoore. 
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Dbyiyot kotiraviprabhRm tfmayaOAm iltinsogMigAdliRiam 
DftksbtoghristbitR vAmskuncbitap^dam iMirdiila eharre&m* 
baram 

Vahaim del&karibhRyRm daoiarukam v6(nefiv&m^6mal^ 

Salhiram japwrRk»^6zn katikaiira davim rtbhoaam bbaje. 

" Modit&teon Him, reeplondent 4 a a, miUion suaa, threo- 
eyed, wearer of the moon and the Ganges <oa his head), 
right foot planted, left foot beot, io tiger-akin dad,—fire, 
pendent hand, hand of refuge, drum,—on the left the Lady 
Sir A, dark of hue, water lily, roaary, porrot, hand ou hip— 
the liRdy and the Lord of the Hall {Sobhua) I worship.” 

Scddboaplw^tjkasaiukAaaia jeUmakiitemandltMa 
Uakutaraingnpam nA^m piabhAioandala mandi»>n 
DalwhinfviasuKtlutairi pAUaic v&mapAdan tu kuncmtem 
PreeritamvAmahaeMn eha dakshabMtAbhayaprad&in 

ViimaliaaCe ethitam Tahxiim dekabina ^mnram tafahA 

SarvAbberaoaaemyuktem apaeroAropamthitam 

VAme gaurisemAyoktam erunbh*.nohitara. 

fbbaje tryambakam aeohritam] 

Like pore oryatal, adorned with orown of matted hair- 
crown of the three pnwM.f serpent, circle of flame, r^ht foot 
planted, left foot bent, left hand stretched, right hand offer¬ 
ing protection, fire in left hand, drum in the right, adorned 
with all omaraente, etanding on ApaamAra (the Titan), on 

the left to Gauri joined.[I worship the 

atandiog Siva.] ” 


• Tb» concludiog werds of tbe l»nlm*are Ifoperfeci in the eriginal 
MS. and my friend. Dr. SaUah Cbaadra VidyAbbuiana, Principal o 
the SaasWt College, Calcutta, hae eoggeeted the worde m braoketa 
lostaad 

t The SunOS, the Chrea ingredienta or ooastituanta w netuia, 
Bor»epon<img piatty doeely to tie three prindpke ol the seal aoeord- 
igg to Plato (SepuWo, IV. 441 £, 442 A.);— 

( 1 ) Sattva ^ 

aeee, produoutg lUummation and nildnees, wiedooi, grace, 
(ruth, fte. 

(J> Bo;dj (Mtto? or 6gp.eii5W—« energy, 
prodoeing activity and variability, mental eMrdoa. 
•ourage, learamg, Ao .andUeo worldlyeovetousaeae. pnde, 
faleehMd, eeoauaJ deare. 

p) romae jHieg^W^arkaeie or ignorance, produoiag 
ainggithacee. arroganoa, lust and o(bar depraved attach* 
aaanie, 
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VII. ' 

Such m&ditatioae as thes« are materialized in 
the bronzes of Sivakimi, and for tbeir 

correct underetending reqalie acme koowiodge of Hindu 
philosophy, religioD and traditions, espedaU; of the Saira 
Siddhinta School, the basis of the Sira v?orahip introduced 
into Polonnaruffa by the armies of the Chola Kings, The 
Saiva Siddhinta system ia the chief contribution of the 
Tamila to pbiloaophy and religion, and in the opinion of 
the learned Dr. Pope is '' the moat in&uential and un¬ 
doubtedly the most intrinsically valuable of the religions 
of India,” This attempt to solve the problems of Godi 
the soul, humanity, nature, evil, sufering and the unseen 
world is little known to Western aoholars. Dr, Pope,* 
who devoted many years to the study and exposition of 
this system, 2dr. T. M. Nallasami Pillai and otbere who have 
labonred in the same field, have touched little more than 
the fringe. Only a brief ontline, limited to the needs of this 
lecture, is possible here. 

The Saiva Siddhanta postulates three entities, viz. Qod 
(pati, ufi or Sl^^, literally, Lord or King), the Soul or 
rather aggregate of souls (pa#v, tj«, lit, cattle), and Bondage 
(pdfom, the sum total of all those elementa which 

fetter the sonl and keep it from finding release in union 
with God. Pd^m is, in one of ite aspects (malan), the innate 
taint clinging to the sonl from of old aa verdigris to brass 
and oorreeponding in a way to the * original ain' of Chris* 
tianity; in aoothar aspect (ndyo) it is the material cause 
of the universe The scheme of the universe has for ite 
aim the removal of i^e soul’s impuiity and ite union with 
the Lord. This is effected by His energy or 

^<S«r, orul, Otaoe), which abides in Him Ins^arable from 
Himself and ia the gracious instrument of Hia operations. 

* For over haU a oaotury a suMlonary is South India and, later, 
teaeber of Tatsil and Telugu at Oxford and chaplain of'BaUiol 
Ool)e|». See especially bis tracalatioas of the Baiva Paalnw (^Vu. 
aioAnaan) vithtbe vuuable notea thereon; NalUadiu PiUai’s trans¬ 
lations of dwo-fmdfwi-StfdAem. ^sa-pndfui-^NifUtydr, etc. 
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Though God ood the eoul are eternal entires, tbeSaiva 
Siddh&nta Uh«e great paios to make out that they a>re not 
two entities nor yet one, and oalls itself Pure (Ton-dualism 
{Svddhddvaita), being equally remoVed from the Dualism 
of such religions ae Ohristianity, Mohammadanism and 
VaisbnaTism and from the Monism of the Veddnta. God 
is often compared by the Salva Slddh&nta philosophere 
to the first letter A of the Xamd and Sauskrit alphabets, 
which represents the English sound u in ftui, the first sound 
that issues from the mouth when it opens. The sonnd 
underlies and energizes every other sound and is also a 
distinct and the first sound. So God pervades and energizes 
all souls smd oeverthelesa stands apart, Hinaself, of all things 
the source and the chief. 

The Siva-iptoTut-iodhtsm, the chief Tamil authority of 
school, thus explains what the Vedas mean, when they say 
* £kam Sat,' ' All that is, is one.’ 

" * One, ' say the Vedas*. Behold, it is said of the Oae. 
The One is the Lord. Thou, who aayest ' One, ' art the Soul. 
Lo, in boDda« art thou, li the One were not,*^—. !f vowel 
A were not, letters there would be none. In thU wise say 
the Vodas *One.*'’ 

"Like song and Ita tune, Uke fnut and its flavour, the 
Lord's energy everywhere pervadeth, non.dusJ. Therefore say 
the great Vodas not' one ’ but' not*two.* *’t 

Qod thus permeates and vitalizes all thingit, bM neither 
name nor form, is beyond speech end thought, tig :*** and 
space. This conception of the Absoluts is well brought 
out in the ordinary Tamil word for God «u$tw {Ka4<‘viU), 
meaning that which transcends (Sa4a) all things and is 

• Rifn. ud vipri bahudha vadanti Tads, 1, 144*40,* 
*‘ AU that is, is one. Poets cell It by many asmea** 

t ^mQp^p uPu»mn 

a^as‘0r 

a0<fifuA Q. 2 

(jwirab#ii^i0 Qua^nj 
unh^. 


n. 3 
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the heart (ui) of all things. When the Abaolute beoomee 
maoifeat, it is m Force or ^ 9 **) * wbioh the 

univarae is the product, being from ojole to cycle evolved 
by Force from cosmic substMoe (Miya) aud again involved. 
Hindu pbiloaophers do not admit creation and destruotion, 
in the sense of production out of aothing and reduction 
to nothing. Their oonception of creation which tiiey call 
projection (amAA*. and of dee* 

traction which they call contraction, involution or with¬ 
drawal {samhdra. oduAtom), is more akin 

to Huxley's: " All the choir of heaven and the furniture 

of the earth are the transitory forma of parcels of oosmic 
substance, wending along the road of evolution from 
nebulous potentiality, through endless growths of sun 
and satellite, through all varieties of matter, through 
infioile diversities of life and thought, possibly through 
mode* of being of which we neither have any conception 
nor are competent to form any, bock to the indednite 
latency from which they arose."* 

vin. 

Not brute and blind, however, but fuU of intelligonco 
and grace is the Power which thus makes and unmakes, 
and whioh by the sages of India is accordingly regarded 
M the Universal Mother and, beiug inseparably inherent 
in Glod, is also called the Consort of God. 

<7w)rif afar/I 

sm*^Qiuait 

(S>-> u6Qae. 

•• Uother of mUlioas of world-olusure. 

Yst Virgin by tbs Vedas called.”! 

This Power is addressed by Chidambara Swamj in the 
PonakiUilcdfA * Erpositioa of the Five Operations,' 

in these words: 

'* Hy bead I orown with lOy feet of Sivakima Sundari, 
Who with the Absolute inseparably is blended 


* Hwley. " Bvohition and Bibice.” 
t TiyundoaTar, laha u rg sir^iS. 
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Aj 6ow«r and aoent, son and ray, life and body. 

As gam and luetre, form and shadow, word and meaning. 
Who to ibe manifested Lord de Consort shines, 

Who arar euree tbe ljfe*hnnger* of her children, all living 
things. 

With ceasalees hliae ambrosial feeding and in Freedom's 
mansion establishing.” • 

The variotts manifestations ol thia Power are grouped 
bj the Saira SiddbiJita school under five beads, which are 
deemed the prinoipal aspects of the great Mother and are 
called ibe Fi^ Aota {pancha kritya, asn*2o|iQ, of 

God: ( 1 ) Projection or Evolotion {gri$}4i, Qpwpfii^ or 

4re»(^<./); (2) Maintenance or Preservation 
anlr^); (8) Withdrawal or Involution 
^iau); (4) Veiling or Obsouiation {tiro^hdw, ; 

{5} Grace (anugruAu, or oruf ^ 9 <r). The evolving energy 
(Brahma, the Oreator) evolves for each soul according to ipe 
deserts out of primordial substance a bodj (Conu), organs of 
knowledge and action {karaifa), pains and pleasures (hAopa) 
and spheres (bAueona) to experieoce them in. The maintain¬ 
ing or preserving energy (Vishnu, the Preserver) mamtains 
them for a time for the soul's experience. The involving or 
destroying energy (Budra, the destroyer) withdraws them and 
makes them disappear to be projected again. The obscuring 
energy (Mohesa) entangled the soul in them so that, unable 
to distiogulsb the real from the unreal, it identifies iteelf 
with ite transitory envelopments, calliug the body and 
the organs ' I ’ aud the experiencee and spheres ' znine,’ 
When the eoul has passed through the discipUne of theee 
ssperiences in many births, the gracious energy (Sadi^va) 
enlightens the ripened eoul, delivers it from its delusion 
and bonder, establishing it in unioa with God, which is 
Freedom {Mok$ha, the final goal and fulfilment 

of every soul, 

In this union the soul, set free by the Holy Spirit 
the gracious energy of the Lord, from the 

* iSp^uu9, the liability of the soul t« Temoanatioo aod 
furtlier development until it beoonue ripe for \uimo with Ood. 
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inflaenoB of its imiato tainC and from the fettering con 
aoiouaaMB of the senses, lifes eteroaUy in the oonsoious 
fall enjoyment of His presence, “ thrall to the Lord/’ 
{Siva'^na-hodham, /X., 6.) 

^iau 

Qu4fM smit 

" erystel pillar that absorbeth light (of sun at 
tenitb) and hath do shadov, so no darkness remains to 
lay hold of him.” {Tiruftoruipayan, 67,) 

The earliest manifestations of the Divine Energy are Vibra' 
tion (ffdda) and the Word (FdcA)* vblob is the I^gos of St. 
John. Among the later manifestations the most venerated 
in India is nm& or Sivak&mi, beloved of Siva. According 
to an ancient tradition, she appeared In response to tho 
prayers of a Him&layan king as an infant floating in a 
golden lily lake and wee thence taken and reared by the 
Idng until claimed by Siva. From this tradition she ik 
also called P&rvati, the Lady of the Uountain. 

She is thus addressed by Taynm&navar in her esoteric 
and exoteric aspects: 

*' Uaneion and wealth, children and friend e eround. 
Splendour ever and throne, Che certainCy 
That Death’s dark meeseegers draw not nigh, 

Wisdom^s light, purity, wondrous powers,— 

All these are mine, so with thy feet my thought be one, f 
O Mother Chat bast Thy seat beside the dark'tftroated 
Lord I t 

Light and bliss of knowledge supreme, that awallotfsat 
religions as ooeans rivers 1 
0 Stillness, the Tedas* geel. 

Thy form seen where Vibration' ends. 


* BtymologiceUy Ihe latia vcw. 

tSeek y» tint the Eiagdom of Ood and His righteousaeM 
and all these tfiinp> shall be sddM unto yeta” St. UaUbew, TH., II. 

t Siva, wbeee throat is said to hav« hese stained dark*blue with 
a dread poison, whiob would have destroyed the world If hs bad not 
swallowed it on its production afi the churning of the ooean by the 
celestials for the nectar of inunortallty. 
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0 Wisdon< eonaiiin«T of mo oad thought!” 

L&dy Umh, bMutoou 2 m the moon, Madliu Sddana'sf 
Bister, 

Who lovoet monntein heonte end west bom dear to 
tho Mountain King as the apple of hia eye ( 1 

** From the elemeate to Tibretion Thou ehowedaC 
To me ae false; myself to me unveiledst. 
la the oore of my intelligence Bteading, 

‘ Stead atill, free, ia spirit-epeoa all filling. 

Without beBpcniag, without oad,’ Thoo seldst, 

And eleilfully eetebJish’dat me, 0 Mother 
Who vonoheafeet pure knowledge and blise, 

Yielding all tho heart desiretb. 

Forgett^ Thee oan 1, poor wretob, live T 
Darling of the three*eyra Lord,! of all Ole 
The panacea, beyond the reach of there 
That lack the Inner eye which illumineth 
The Vedae and excellent Agamas, 

Beyond the deaf who hear not the prmse of thy might, 
Beyond the etrickea with the plague of oonu^oversy I 
La^ TJmi who loTost mountain haunte and west bom 
Dear to the M,ouAtain-king a$ the apple of hie eye t 
Though Umi or Sivakinsi is the female manifeatation oi 
Sira, she, baiag his inherent energy, is inseparable part 
of him and is spoken of exoterloally as the left part. Siva 
is thus both male and female, and one of hia names is 
Ardha-Niri 9 a, ‘ the half-female Lord.' Xbis recalls tho 
old Orphic hymn: 

ZsS{ lpsi)v Z^; d^L^poTo; fvXsTc 

** Zeus was a male, Zeus was a deathlees virgin.’* 

In token of the dual sez, Siva is represented ^ weariog iu 
his right ear a men’s ear-ring {makara htM4oia, or 

0 *^), and on the left a woman’s (fdfanlsa oriddu, <7^*^ ) 
la a pcpnlar psalm oi Mfipikkav&chakar, he sings: 

" The Lady is in Thee, and Thou art in the Lady; 

Ye both are in me your servaot.” 

* The eease of I. and thought with its eerrelative sleep or 
oblivion, have to be ooQsamed by the Holy dpirii l^akti), for the 
union of ^>e sonl with Clod, 
t Vishaik 

t Tiyum&njvu, <'#40, 1 . 

I Siva, See p, / 

i TayuredDavar, nhiicfv S'#40, 3. - 
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IX. 

The rayatic datice of Siva aymboliAed in the Na^r43A 
bronzee ia seid to have been danced in a remote age in the 
forest of B4ruk4vana after the overthrow of a body of 
heretics who. puffed up with the pride of learning and 
of skill in ritoal and magic, r^orded themselves os inde* 
pendent of Siva’s authority and seli'SufBoing. The dance 
woe, it ie said, repeated for the benefit of two devotees. 
Patonjoli and Vyighrapdda, at Chidambaram or Tillai (in 
the South Aroot District of the Madras Preaidenoy). wbioh 
is therefore held in the highest reverence by the worshippers 
of Siva and is called E6yii, “ TAe Temple ” por ix»iU^nu. 

The d'Amufa Pvrdna relates the legends of the dance in 
Dirukivena {Dakeha Chapters XIXI and XIV.; 

and in Tamil, Kachobiappa SwAmi’siTandapwfdnnm, Dokaha 

Kanda, 30—127.) The K6yil Pur&nem rsi Umipati 
SivAohiriyor (written in the latter part of the ISth centnry) 
relates tbe legends of the dance at Chidambaram and the 
inauguration by King Hiraoyavorma of a commemoration 
feetivol, which oontinues to be celebrated there every year, 
on the smiih lunar oetetism (drudrd) of the montbs of 
M4rk^ (December—January), and draws immenae orowde 
of pilgrims. It is an important festival in every Siva 
temple in 8. India and Ceylon. 

Tbe shrine at Chidambaram is unique in combining the 
exoteric and esoteric ospeots of Siva worship. Tbe ^fa^i&ja 
dancing the oosmio danoe is separated from the Holy of 
Hohee by a veil, which is seldom raised Mid only as a special 
boon to favoured individuals. There is then revealed mere 
space, the ether filling it being the symbol of Ood. But 
even this subtle, all-pervading element is deemed an inade¬ 
quate symbol, for the ether Is to the Hindu sages 
unintelligent matter {ja4^k&ia, *’ material-space while God 
is ehid akdsa, Spirit-space,"—pure being (eof), pure intelli- 
genoe (dnanda). Hence tbe mystic name 

of the shrine. Chsd-omharam, “ Spirit-spooe," ombarem being 
another word for didso. 
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MiQikk&Y^ohalf&r, a gT«a6 Saiva and apostle, whose 
figure in hronze waa found at Polonn&ruwa (Plato Sd.) and 
whoso spiritnal history was largely linked with the shrine, 
sings thus in ono of his psalms {Zirlli-lirwakaval) 

" The holy feet, Chat danced in the aneiint oi^ 

Of TilUi. donee in all living things, 

In beanty of infinite diversity ehioing, 

Ualdng, unmaking, earth and heavon 
And worlds eeleetial and hosts of soieneeM. 

X>rivTiig away my darloiess and taking up 
Loving abode in tho hearts et Bis sorvaiits." 

(AiCor an enniueration of His gracious manif^tations to 
thorn) 

** The mighty Lord of KaJ6s* echoing peak 
Wlio gmoiously malcetb thrall of each and alt 
By contrivance meet, beds me, a dog, 

LSnter blissful Tillai*a hall of glory, 

Croshing the I in me to make me His.” 

Tho redemption of souls is thus regarded as ^e culmi¬ 
nation of Ood's operations in tbs universe; and the dance, 
while symbolising these operations, is believed to h&ve its 
ooanterpart in the subjective experience of saints. 

** The siimt raystioe, rid of the three-fold taint. 

And drinking deep the bliss that wells 
Where sell )mtb ceased, they behold the dance 
Of Our gracious Lord in tho sacred hall."* 

The hall is the devotee^s heart, and the d&noe beyond 
speech and thought, 

eordriv^ avM <_•;(*«■* 

cries Tiyum&oavar. ‘‘ 0 Ood, Ooean of Mercy, that danceet 
the dance of bliss in the HaU of pure Consciousness beyond 
the plane of thought I *’ 

Often, in the yearly commemorative festival referred to 
above, you see male devotees dancing in eostasyio the attitude 
of the Natarija. Probably in olden times fonale devotees, 

** (Mvyciflwif 
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too, BO danced. Hero e g. is a hymn put ia the moutb of 
IIower*girlB in the Tir^t-vdchokam y 6). 

** Lord Siva, who «eereth on hin locks the eauia e*ei' 
which the beoi dance. 

Ho came in the flesh, seeking ma, and within me entered. 

That 1 might dance and dance and ehout boi^ ^ the 
world; 

For Him, the eteroal Dancer, King of the lioaoonly boste. 
gather we lilies. 

X. 

A hymn sung by Saint Mii?ikkaT4chakar at Chidambaram 
and often recited in the temples well brings 

out the view of the Saiva Siddh&nta, that temples and 
chuTchee, usually regarded as Houses of God, are bat 
passages to the true House of God which is in man’s beect 
made beauteous by the flood of His Grace.” When Ho 
has takeu his abode there, all distinctions of race, religiou, 
caste, sex. Ac., disappear—” who here is my kin? who is 
not?”—and there is naught save the splendour of the 
Lord. 

This experience, not beyond the grave but here in this life, 
is the goal of the devotee. The methods employed to gain it 
are called Toga, a word etymologically the same as the 
English Fchs and meaniog the yoking of oneself to God. 
Bhakti 7oga. the method favoured by the Saiva Siddbinta, 
seeks realization of God by the way of Love, This Yoga 
the worship in the temples, with their service of song and 
prayer and mosic, sacraments and faete and works of 
mercy, is designed to fester, gradually pprify ing the heart 
and making it fit to be the ’ ’ House of God,” His ’ ‘ great 
holy shrine ” {Tinippmtnturoi^), the City of Siva ” or, 
in the Us^sge of Jesus, ” the Kingdom of God," of which 
he too said ” Behold, the Kingdom of God Is within you.” 

” O $Qpreme Spleodooi that rises within me welling forth 
as ambrosia, 

• Also the name of the oeiebnCed temple aseoclafiad wtth the 
'Sami ■ ■pmiual history. 
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Having blooked the ways of the 6ve traitor ssoaos UutC 
ever delude rae, 

(sraciously shew Tbyeelf to mo as Thou art, 

Clearest of the clear, Lord Siva, SwoUer in tho groat 
holy sbriao, 

0 Bliee mnsoeDdizig all states without sod, 0 my Lovo I 

With love Thy servant's body and sool meitiog ia bliss, 
Sweet grace, by me oot deserved, Thou didst grant. 

For this I have naught to give in return. 

• « ■ • 

0 King* Father to me that am the servant of those that 
love Thee, 

Light of Troth that, ontoriog body aod soal, baa melted 
oU faulte and drivon away tue unrMd darlmese. 
Full, waveUwH, clear Ocean of Ambi’osia, Siva, Dwelior in 
tho givat holy shrino, 

O Knowledge* known tliere where speech and knowle<lget 
arc (Isod. 

Make known unto me, how shall I speak of Thee T 

Perfect Futoese, flawless Ambrosio, Mean tain of endless, 
fiaming Light, 

O King that earnest unto roe os the Vndaa and the mean¬ 
ing of the Vedas and didst ftU my mi^, 

Siva that, like torrent brooking not bonks, mshestinto 
the month of my heart, Dweller in the great 
holy shrine, 

Sovereign Lord, Thou hast made thy abode in my body. 
Wbat more eon I ask Thee ? 

O Splendour that risce in my heart or asking, asking 1 
melt I 

Thon whose lotus-feat grace the orowoe of celestials, 
Sivs. Dweller in ^e great holy shrine, 
tSHic art oil-pervading space and water and earth 
fire air. 

Who art other than they. Whose form in them is 
hidden,— 

1 rejoico, having seen Thee this day. 

This day in Thy mercy unto me Thou didst drive away 
the darkness and stand in my heart as the 
rising Sun. 

Of this Thy way of rising—there being naught elee 
but Thou,—I thought without thought, 

Kearer and nearer to Thee I drew, wearing away atom 
by atom, till 1 was One with Thee, O Siva, Dwellsr 
in the great holy shrine. 


* Pure IcteUigence, the Absolute, where there Is oo coaseious 
diflereotiacion of eabject end obieot, 

t Impure InteIHgeoce or differeatialing ooneciouanaee, 


1 
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Platd I. 
(Frontier 
piece) and 
Plates 
Ia& I& 


Theu arc not eo^ht in die univereo. Ksuglit is diero 

savo Tboa« 

Who pan know thee T 

Thou that, sprouting as the eartJt and all tlie spheres. 

spreadest as cuvt<^oee expatuia of l^bt. 

Fire watar'taden. Pure One beyond the reaeh o( thought. 
SweeCneee that weUe forth in the heart made beauteous 
by die dood of Thy graca, 

Siva. Dweller in the great holy ehrino. 

Who here is my kin ? who is not! 0 Splendour that 
makes me bliss 1 *' 

[Tau-V6ch<Uca'm^ 

TEE BRONZES. 

XI. 

Siva as Nata RiJi or " Lord of the Dance Colorobo 
Musenm Register No. 15, 13, 88, 233^ No. I on pedestal. 
Height of tbe bioriae 90*4 cm. or 36*J0 m. Plate 1. is the 
front view, aud Plata X.a and & the iront and back viaw on 
a smaller scale. The dance representd the operations of the 
univoree (see supra, pp. 194, 200, 201, 204. 203.209). The 
bronse is a fine speoimen o! this manifestation of Siva. 

Si?a stands in a halo or oirole of flame (jvdid mdid, prab^ 
tnandala, Tamil HrU’Wui ), a aomplete 611*016 (vriUdJrara praMd) 
nnited with the 6guie both at head and foot. A complete 
circle eo united is rare in such bron 2 es. The circle issues 
from the mouths of a pair of dolphins (maiorae). The hab 
symbolises the ?ra?iano, the mystic word Aum, which is the 
geneialized symbol of all possible sounds and therefore the 
fittest symbol of the Logos. (Plates HI. and IV. show two 
smaller figures of the Nata>riji, bothinoomplete; in both the 
bale is missing and is tV. also the braided locks.) 

The hail of the head, is braided, the upper part tied 
together to form a crown (baddAa ceisf) * tenoinating in a crest 
of peacock feathers,'and at the back a circular knot (sthAd 
cAohra) (Plate 1I.& and Plate IV.h). the lower braids falling 
loose (lamia vetii) and whirling in the dance. At the base of 
the crown (Plate 1.) is a human sbuU, symbol of Siva's destroy¬ 
ing Miergy. Ol the lower braids is a mermaid on the right, 
representing the river Ganges, symbol of fertility and of 
God's Grace. According to tradition, the Ganges, a celestial 
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rivor, was permitted bj Sire to dewend on earth in answer 
to the prayers of King Bhagiratha, and the force of the fall 
was broken by Siva reoeiffing it in bis matted looks for a time 
to aftTO the earth from being crushed by the weight of the 
falling stream; a poetic explanation, probably, of the hrst 
issue of the rivet from the Eimilayan snows. On the loose 
braids on the left are the crescent moon, symbol of Siva’s 
grace and glory, symbol also of time (for the muon is the 
measurer • of time); and a cobra, which by reason of its 
deadly venom, jnoy bo taken as a symbol of destruction and 
obscuration, but is here rather a symbol of the oosmic force 
Kvaidalim (see p. 2 U m/m). 

Siva is represented with three eyes, symbols of sun, moon 
and fire and of time past, preeent and future. The third eye is 
located between the eyebrows and is known se the eye of 
wisdom. It is sometimes seen on images of Buddha. It is 
supposed to exist in all men but closed, exce0 in the Jnini 
or Seer, lie site is indicated by the spot of sandal or other 
aromatic paste which Hindus usually wsar on their foreheads 
to remind them of the latent power of vision which it should 
be their endeavour to w^en and master. This third eye is 
probably connected with the pineal gland, which physio¬ 
logists regard as the vestige of an aborted eye and in which 
Descartes placed the seat of the Sovd. 

Siva wears in his right ear a man’s ear-ring (nwidns tun- 
dah) and on his left a woman’s {idUvika or tddn), to indicate 
that he is both m^ and female (see page 207). 

He wears a necklace of skulls of Brahmas and Vishnua, 
symbolising that he has seen theuoiverse created and des¬ 
troyed times without number. After destroying the universe, 
he wears its ashes on his body. Hence the use of ashes by 
his devotees as a sacrament, the symbol of purification by 
the fire of his Grace, for each soul must lose the world to 
find Ood. 

• Frvn rect u> measuN. A mo&th (Sauk, m4», Lat 
if the p«nod of 6un» iDeasuTed by uu revelutioa of tke 
moon, '• fcb« mother of the looQtha. ” as SheUey cells bar. 
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Hte ftlso weaiD & necIUftce of mdr&kihaa, beriiM of tha 
iUuoMrpUi symbols of hia pity, being regarded as 

solidified toArs wept by him for the woes of hb devotees. 
Rosaries of cheee beads are worn by Siva's devotees. He 
also wears the upaviia, the sacred thread, over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm. The vipavUa gener^ly 
oonaists of 96 strands, representing the 06 iatvus, categories 
or constituents of the univeine. No ritual can be celebrated 
without wearing the wpavUa. Siva here wears it to indicate 
that He is Lord of all acts (ronu karmirhaica). 

Cobras [lidgaa) are coiled round hie body and in his hair, 
symbols of the great cosmic force which the lUkja Yogis 
call Kundalinl and represent as a cobra, reUcs also perhaps 
of the serpeot worship of the aborigines of India and 
Ceylon. According to the Rija Yogi there runs through the 
spinal cord a canal called the at the base of 

which is a plexus called Midddkdra (basio) and at the orown 
in the brain the plexus called the Suhasrdra ^thousand 
petaUed lotus). In the basic plexne is stored the cosmic 
energy, an infinitesimal fraction of which is distributed 
throughout tbs body by the sensory and motor nerves, and 
mainly by two columns of nervee called and Pi%gala on 
either aide of the dbeAwnna oanal. This canal, though 
existing in all animals, is closed except in the Yogi. He 
dispensee with sensory and motor nerves, opens the oanal, 
sends through it all mental ourrents, makee the body a 
gigantic battery of will and ronses tbe vast coiled up pow« 
from tbe baaio plexus to tbe ' thousand petaUed btua ’ in 
the brain. As. the power travels np the oanal, higher and 
more wonderful powers of vision and knowledge are gained 
till the goal is reached of union with God. This power is 
pictured as a serpent coilsd up (hence the name 
at the basic plexus and gradually rising with bood erect 
to the plexus in the brain, somewhat as in this illustration 
(Plate XZ.). The serpents of the Nata-rija bronse thus 
represent tbe cosmic force coiled in Siva, the Supreme Yogi. 
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Ho ia represontod with four arjos;— 

(1) Tbe right upper band boldiog ft droiu 

the syDxbol of oreation ot> more oorteclly, projeotiou 
or evolution tbe source of vibration (node), 

the first stage of evolation. Tbe drum tape ace tbe 
alteraatioDS of phase extending oVer vast regiona of 
space and time. 

(2) The right lover band {abhaya Ws) rabe<l in token 
of dispelling fear aud of assurance of protection, 
symbol of preservation (sfiifV). 

(3) The left up|*er hand, holding fire, thedoatroying and 
purifying element, symlwl of deetnicticn or (more 
correctly) involution (^om-i^dn}) and of salvation and 
deliveranoe. 

(4) The left loner hand banging down (dokii^ral pointing 
to the raised foot as tbe sole refuge of tbe soul; 
symbol of hU grace (oauproAa}. 

One leg {sthiui pad<B) reste on a prone asura or Titan 
(called variously Muyalaka, Apasm4ra, Roga-purusha) hold¬ 
ing a snake In his hand; the other leg is raised aad bent 
{Ewit^ita poda). The former foot is deemed the eymboL of 
Siva's obscuring energy, the latter of bis energy of grace 
and salvation. The prostrate Titan on whom Siva dances 
was, according to the legend, sent against him by the heretic 
magicians of Parukivana and represents the soul's delusion 
(Jfdyd) oruebed under Siva’s foot. 

He weare short drawen of tiger-skin, and bells below the 
knee (konfdmani) worn by heroes in battle, symbols of ndda 
(vibration), hrst stage in evolution, and of Siva’s might. 
According to the legend the tiger, the drum, and the eobras 
were eent against Siva by tbe magiolans. but Siva killed tbe 
tiger aad cobras and wrapped the tiger's bide round himaelf 
as a garment and wound the cobras around his body and took 
the drum into his band. The whole dgnre stands on a lotus 
which probably lepreeente the thousand petalled Ictus re* 
ferred to in connexion with Kondalini sakti (page 214). 
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Thcs the (Ucce repraseote all the five-fold aeU ” of God 
This symbolism is set forth m the Books, of wbieh the 
followiag may be taken ae eamples, and more fully in the 
oral teaching of the Uasters. 

X«kfo4hfiya mrvia damaroken Inadalr gbora sama&ra 
nagntn 

Datvi vittim daydla pra^atabheTaharam kuDohita 
pkda 

UdhficywiM vimokcera^actsm iti learid darwyrua 
pratyayenbam 

BibMdTahifim eabhi^ydm kalayatl aauoam ya sa 
pAyic Date^. 

"Who caOeth with tbeeounds of thedratu all men sunk m 
the (errors of worldly life,—the Graciou One that gi9eth 
knowledge and deetroyeth the fears of his worshippers and, 
rakbg bis heot lota8-foo(, poijiCetb with the band for 
assoranoe, "This ia the way to Freedom/’ and bearing 
fire danceth in the HaD.—may that Lord of the X>ance 
{NaftM] |wo&ec(Qa {" 

9(yc|« 

Star jr 

*imp lamfvuppQp ai^S 

{a^«» 3$,) 

^nj m(ydQm($ 
pfi9^k m p tjtputpi ptm 

"In the dmm beboH evoln^on, in tbe aesuring hand 
preservation, in fire^voUtion, in the Ranted foot obsoora- 
tion and in tbe foot bald aloft emandpation. 

Driving away fM3ra, homing horma, cmshcDg dpom,” by 
the Holy Spirit {Ami) racsmg tbe aool and sinking it in the 

ocean of bUes-theee are the wo^ of the feet of our 

Father." 

* TbMa ftn cbree aqacU ef Uw Pitam whiA fetter tbs seal 
(page SOS/uprs). 
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Siva m Kata-rIjI (front/ And back view). (MtisAtim pjatn HI. 
RAgUt^r No. 16; 13, 89, 283.) Height of the bronso, 

84 5 cm. B 26*8 in., or About a foot shorter than the 
bronze in Plates I. and II. FlAine'Cirole or hab {Jv^a 
rndUi) missing. Tho crown is of different shape from I., 
l>e:ng what; is called K<vr(vn^ MahUa. The oraeoent moon 
ie on the left eide of the crown, the usual position; in 
Plates 1. and If. it is on the braided locks. 

8 rvA aa KATA*niJi.. (Museum Register Kb, 15: 13, 01, plate IT, 
284.) Height 6r.5 om. — 24'6 in. Type of face difforont dt ^ 
from the two previone Kafa-r^jia; crown {KaraH4a 
Mahit^) as in Plate III., and bearing orescent moon in 
the same position Halo and braided boka mlBsing. 

Sit A Kivi or Par7a«I (front and back Tiaw), (Museum Plate T' 
Register No. 15: 13, IIU, 288.) The divine energy 
represented as a female and ^ Consort of Siva (pages 
2(H-207 avpra) 

*' Mother of millions cf world •blasters, 

Yet Virgin by the Vedas called.” 

Height 62 8 cm. T%6 crown is a iToronda Ji/akuta 
but pointed. Round the throat ia a cord with the 
marriage symbol, ifa^t^oZa Siilra (Tamil, T<Ui}~ Below 
it richly chaeed ornamante on chest, shoulders and arms. 

When placed on the altar for worship, the upper part of 
the body would be covered with robes and jewels, leaving 
only the head and arms visible. Over the left shoulder 
and nnder the right arm is the sacred thread {UpavUa) 
as in the fignre of Siva (page 214). The right bazulis in 
the pose called Sa^aka hasia *ot SinAa Kama (lion's ear), 
the tups of the hngere in contact with tbs thumb and 
forming a circle, in which a freeh dower might be ioserted 
daily. The left band bangs down bosely by the side 
(lci~h<uia or lamba-hoita). The tower part of the figure 
is robed in a s4ri drawn up between the legs from behind. 

Over this robe and round tbe waist, jewelled zones nr 
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girdles c&Ued MsiAald, Xdae&«, ete. TIm figure 6t«»uds on 
B lotos, Etstiog msialy on tbs IsH foot bending &t tbs hip. 
The postnre or swsy k th*( ceiled tr»-£Aanpo. hsving three 
bends, nsmely at the hip, (be Bhooldar and the neck. 

The foDowing is a sample XAjKiiid verse for the ineditatioD 
of the scniptor, uioilac to (boee in pegea 200 and 201 on Siva. 
Syiin&m dvcMtram dvibbujiia tfibbanjzbi; 
SavTapaeavya sthiU koBChiUaghjfni 
SavTotpelim letkanakastemidhytoi 
Hset6i9iilambdm paraawevmron tim. 

** Dade of hiM*. tftoeyed. Cwo-enasd, cJtreu nurved. left 
foot pleated and right slirttiy raised, blue lily in left hand, 
possMsed of gelUfB beeeMs, the ether hand peadeat. the 
AQIManie goddnss (ParawMeert).** 

Plate VI. balf-dancing pose, called SandAyd^nriU/t-mirUi, 

o '• Lord of the evening twfligbt danoe.” (MneeiJin Register 
iJc. 16: 1$, 04, 2d4.} Hei^t 67 cm. -s 26'8 in. Tbe ertra 
arnu branch ont from tbe elbow and not from the shoulder 
as in Nata-rhji in previons {dates. 

Plate 71. Binx Xajn>], 1 ft. 6 in. x 1 ft. 2 io. niis Is Siva's 

b charger and represents the soul (pasu, Ut. '‘oatUa’*) of 
which he is lord, Pafu-juti (see page 202). Naudj is 
repoted to be a faronrile servant and disciple of Siva 
and was initiated by him in the principles of tbe Sura 
Siddbanta philosophy, wlucb ffaadi commnnioated to the 
world through a long line of esgee to which belonged Mcy* 
kandAtevar, the aalbor of tbe Tam3 iStvo-pndna'hodhsn) 
(See inrocatfctt ad mil.). 

Plate 71. SrrA'Kivz, Consort of Sra. (UusMm Register No, 15: 

* ^ 13, 108, 287.) H^t 1 ft. 4 in. 

A, b end e are in (his plate arranged as they usually 
would be in thla gronp called Asii^ii'ftrttta«fRib‘Ut. Tbe 
bull issOoked by the haad of Sira, end Sivabimiis 
looking on at Sira’s dance. 

* ^dflw, wbiob be derfc bcewa. dark Mae. or dark greeo. end 
is e twm epphed te *' • female from B se 14 years of ege, resem* 
Uifig lo somplexiop the MfHienn of the PriyuisQ or is sbape ito 
thodt itelk.'* 
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The bull and oow are held in great reference by Hindus, 
and tbair slaughter U a deadly sin. Probably the cuiginal 
reason wae sentimental and economic. Balls were indie- 
liensable for plonghlog ai\d the oov for milh; and rel^ion 
came to tbeir reeoue, forbidding their slaughter. Kcooomic 
and sentimental reasons similarly pcoteob the botee from 
slaughter in many European countries and forbid tba use 
of horse flesh as food. 

Sirs and bis Consort PaavaTi Sivakarai, aliat Plate yil> 

Dina, seated at ease (<9»l:Adsana), front and back view. 

(Museum Register No. Ln: 13.90,284.) The two Kgureeand 
the pedestal are in one blook. Height of Siva 2 ft. and of 
the female figure 1 it. 8 m This group usually includes a little 
tigui'e of their son iSkanda or Kirtiheya, God of War aud 
Wisdom, whose chief shrine in Ceylon U at Kattragama {Tara., 
Katiikimam), a famous place of pilgrimage in the S. B. corner 
of the Island. The group is called SomI Skabda H'dKm «« 
do^o (with) + Umd + Skanda + MtirHi, the iiiaoifasta- 
tion of Siva with XTm& and Skanda. 

Siva is fouT^armed: one hand on the right holding a 
battle*axe, and one on the left a deer, the battle-axe and 
deer hariug beeii sent agunst hiin by the magicians of 
B^uk&vaua smd subdued by him (p. 216 supra). The 
right lower hand is in the abhaya {'fear not’} pose, dis¬ 
pelling fear and assuring protection; and the left lower 
hand is in the Katafca pose. 

Sivak&mi hold^ in her right hand a lotus-bud, and her 
left band is in the varada or boon-giviog pose. 

For other features see description of Nata-r&j&, pp. 212 
ti sag. 

SirnnABa-ulhtTn, front and side view. (Museum B^is- Plate Till, 
ter No. )6: 13, 98, 285.}^ Height 626 om. One of the o&6 
chief saints and singers of Siva in Tamil land {circa 
800 of the Ohnstian era); a native of Tiru-4nir near 
Hagapatam in the Madias Presidenoy. The story is that on 
his wedding-day, just as the marriage rites were bagmoing, 
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Plate IX. 

a 


Plate EX. 

b 


SivA oeme in ihis guise of nn oldBr&bmio sod deimed him 
as bis Ihrall by virtue of a bond from au anoeetoi*. The 
ceremony was stopped; there n*ere violent disputes and 
recriminecions, and the bridegroom was led to an adjoining 
village and into a temple where Siva suddenly manifested 
hitneeli in his divine form. The artist boa happily caught 
the young bridegroom at the moment of the vision in his 
suddenly arrested movement of breathless wonder and awe. 
The attire is that of a bridegroom,—jewelied ornamente 
on head, chest, arms, and waist, and anklets. Being a 
Brahman, he wears the eaered thread {VpavUn) aoross 
the oheet. 

CaavDisvARA, an apotbeosised devotee of Siva. (Mueeum 
Begister 9: 23, 100, 236) Height 73 om. He has a 
shrine in every temple of Siva in Tamil land; no worship 
of Siva is complete until the hnol honours ave paid to this 
saint. Here, Coo, the artist hae successfully depicted the 
moment of rapture when {according to the story) Siva 
manifested himself, presenting him with a garland of Mssto 
from bis crown (which the devotee holds in profound rev* 
erenoe between his folded palms) and appointing him chief 
of hie hoete (<?avu»pofi). At the base of the statuette is an 
inscription in granlha and Sinhalese obaraoters, which is 
in parte illegible and which may be read os ‘ ‘ Oa^apati 
fJsoha vsfflee.” Umha is a Sinhalese word found in ia- 
soriptions, meaning ercellent. Fofaee (Smh. Vahaose) is 
an honorific ti^e. 

Si7&7a, tbe Sutf-Qoo. (Museum Begieter Ho. 15; 13, 
97, 236.) Height 54 cm. Figure stands on a lotus in erect 
posture (o^ed eo»mz*i^n{7n); halo ronod bead from top 
of crown to neck; lotus in either hand, 

Aeample dhydna veree ts ae foUowl*:-^ 

Dvibhajaaoe dvinetranoa kirite makaficvitam 
Makgtantam kasthamOl^t prabh4mandala manditaiit 
Hanth4ot4unka samyuktera raktavernam tatbaivaoa 
Saa414bie karopetam hamsieakta aareanvitam 
SasapAdeathitAm padme raktAvastrajr alankritem. 
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** Tm^houldered, Cwo eyed, weeriQg e krita crowo. 
hale from neck to the ead of orowa, ear^riDgR (idfanka) 
reaching to neck, rcddy of hue, ewan-aaeooiat^ lotus held 
in the hand by its stalk, standing on lotus with equal foot, 
adorned with red robes.” 

The four 6guros in this group (which are teducod to the Plate 
same scale] rapreeent the four chief sainta in the Saira 
Calendar, whose images are to he found in erery temple 
of Siva. 

Appab Swsui or Imo-NivDiC'ABasiT. (Museum Register " 
Ko. 15; 13, 104, 286.) Height .'S6 cm. He lived about the 
7ib century. In early life he embraced Jauiam and rose 
to be the head of the great Jain monastery in Pitaliputra 
in the Tamil country. He eubeeqaently reverted to bis 
ancestral faith and was greatly persecuted by the Jain king, 
but persevered in bis devotion to Siva, He went about the 
country a caeudicaut singing in the temples hymns of rare 
^beauty, and weeding the oocruyards. He it ueually repre* 
seated, as here, with bands folded in worship, shaven head, 
rosaries of rvdrdkiha beads sacred to Siva (see p. 214) on 
bead, neck, chest, Ac., clad in a breech clout, and carrying 
tbe weeding implement. The title NdvHk-ortmt, " Tongue* 

King,'' is said to have been bestowed on biw* by Siva. 

Su>JDAiu*K6aTl*6WAeii (same as Plate VIIT. a; for des* b 
oriptioa, see p. 218). 

Tiao-JFlKA*8aHnRiKi>a-8WAMi. (Museum Register No. e 
15; 13,102,286.) Height 48*6 cm. .A younger contempo¬ 
rary of Appar Swam! (Z. a), and perhaps greatest of 
S«va aamts and mystfos. 

He is said to have received bis oall while an infant and 
to have died at tbe age of sixteen. He is usually (as here) 
represented as a nude child, with e pair of golden cymbals 
(said to be a gift from Siva) with which he went about smg* 
ing bis pr^se. He wears rudrnk9?M beads on hie neck, chest 
and arms, and a golden waist airing with pendente. 
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QolieotioQ of hyumH of Tiru-jniiiA*a&iTibftndba*8wami, 
Appar Swami&u^ Sundam>murti*^Hmi (X. b) is known as 
the Divine Gariaad {Tevdwn) and, togetbvi' with the 
PealcQs of hi&nikka*v&oh&ka>5wami (X. d/> has been the 
mainstay of the religion of Siva in South India and Oeybii, 

Ml^liLSa*viCHasA*awlffl, (Moseuiu KegistorNo. 16: 13, 
101, 230.) Height 54*2 om. A great Psalmist of TamU land 
who lived about the 5^ oentury of the (Jhnstian era. He 
was prime minieter of the P^diyan King of Madura, but 
after his call became a mendioant singer and preacher, iu 
which guise be Is here repieseuted. The collection of his 
hymns is called 2^»rti*«icAatom, "The holy word,” and bis 
own name, which meaos '‘The gcddenspeeched,” is said 
to have bean given by Siva. 

He holds in his left band a palm-leaf inanaaoript in which 
is inscribed the word “Namachchiviya”, “Adoration to 
Siva,” the initial word of the T^ruvachakam, which he is 
expounding, the right hand being in the pose vilarica of a 
preacher or expositror. The hair of his head is matted, and 
he wears roBariee of rudraksha beads, and across the chest 
the sacred thread of the Brahmin. 

Dr. Pope, who has written an appreciative life of the 
ssunt and published an excellent translation of hie Psalms, 
speaks of him as a mixture of 6t. Panl and St. Francis 
of Assisi. Be spent his last days at Chidambaram, where 
most of his bymzu were composed. I have given speoimeos 
of this at pp. 209*212. 



NATA—RAJA. 
(3«a p«g«B 21S e Kg.f 





NATA*BAjA (Ironband b&ek vidwi. 






















(front and Wok view). 







$IVA*KAMI >nok slow], th* Divino Zn^rgy ro}>r'Miif«d m Ccn*«rt oC KIVA. (Sm |*>6M 204«<M9.^ 
















Stva. as SAXDfiYA-XaiiTA'ili^irm, " Z^rd of tli» Kv«nSiig Tuilifflifc Darm, 
Hull KAt4r>r. 

OP SfVA. 





PLATE VII. 



8iT& ftnd Ki* OMWort, u M*)mTTi •* Siva + hi* Coosort UwX alio* S>v*<KIm ^ chiM Sxakoa, 

wh)«h should h* tiiom 1» yni—ing- 
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PLATE IX 



CHA)iPBft«AiUi an apAthrodzefl ileroW o( Sita. 6, $o&ta. Rmi-Ood. 
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PLATE XI. 
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4. His ExceUsooj tbs Oovsroor iavitsd diwusswa. 

$. Him Bxoolleaoy propossd s vote of thsnks to &ir 
PonnambfdarD. In doing so hs Mid tbst, as nobody aeoioed 
to ba pTBp»Kd to disoQsa that locturs. hs had now to dls* 
obargs ths vory plsasant duty of proposmg a vote of tbaoka 
to tho Isotiiror. Ks wog sotm thsy all listansd with Uio 
gre«t<»t inioi'sst and ploaaoro to the atiinulatmg and inatruo* 
tive loo turn. He was glod he wan able to l>o present at the 
lecture before going to vieit tlie ••eene where tlioee intersetloB 
relics ])ad been fouml. Ue was sure that lie would view the 
ruizis at Poloimaniwa with far greater iutemit and sympathy 
ninue ho had ths privilege of liauming to the leuture tliae 
Bight. He was a lear&or In eliose nkatters and a beginner at 
them, eiul thuroforo felt witli the ethers he was not eom« 

E teot to cliacuwi the lecture. He waa sure all were greatly 
lebtad to Sir Ponnanibalain for tlio veiT great labour he 
must havu expended in the preparAtion of toe Tuiuinous loeture 
lie hed delivered. He would aek lliose present to give a very 
heaity vote of thanks to their President for hli iotareeting 
loeture. 

Mr. C. Hartley leQonded. 

fl. Sir Ponnambelam ArtjnAohalam sropoied e vote of 
thanks to Rb Extwllenoy. In doing «o he saJd be wee very 

C teful to Hie ExonUeBoy for presiding et ths leotnre and 
bis graoioui appreelauon of it, and to thoes present for 
joining in the vote of thanks that H. £. had proposed. It 
now remained for him to propose e hearty veto of tlianke 
to His ExwUeney for honouring them with his preeenoa that 
night. His Excellency had oome at great iierional ineoca* 
vonionee. and they giMitly appreeiab d it and felt e^ulat^d 
by hb en<'oiirfigement. He asked tliem to osrry tim vote 
with aeohunatioa. Thu was vigorously aueaded to. 

7. Hbi Exosileaey exproeeed his thaoks and ths meeting 
terminated. 
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